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OF LIVING THINGS 
BY W. HAAS 


III (continued) 

Appropriateness 

; Wuy, we may ask, should imitations be precluded from sharing in the 
excellence of their models? It is significant, again, that neither Herder nor 
Goethe is content here simply to insist on a demand for originality. Their 
concern is not merely with the poet or artist, but with the work; and their 
principal question is why imitation, even the most perfect imitation, fails to 
be a work of art. 

The case of imperfect or inexact imitation is trivial. What was still a 
problem for Lessing: whether French classical drama did in fact resemble its 
ancient models, and whether it did accord with the principles Aristotle had 
derived from those models — seemed to be a rather pointle ss question to 
Herder. His reason was that even the most perfect imitation — perfect ° in 
the sense of agreement with the original’ (in den Gesichtspunkt des Uberein- 
kommnisses gestellt) - was doomed to failure. Similarly, Goethe: if he 
condemns the imperfect imitations of ancient architecture — ‘the slim growth 
of the column tied to heavy walls’ — he does not mean to commend any 
more exact imitation. The mistake is to have tried to imitate. For ‘our 
houses do not rise from four pillars in four corners; they rise from four 
walls on four sides’. 

A further, third, requirement of a work of art appears here, something 
over and above being ‘a world in itself’. If we hold that even in imitating 
a perfect work of art perfectly, we may fail to produce one, we are virtually 
extending the demand for functional appropriateness beyond any possibility 
of its being fulfilled by internal organization alone: we are applying it not 
merely to the parts within the work, but to the work as a whole, as viewed in 
its environment. Jt must be appropriate to the conditions, in which it 
appears. 

This way of looking at art and poetry is, of course, part of what Goethe 
later called the ‘morphological approach’. It is part of that apprehension of 
‘the complex whole of individual existence’.*? To this approach, Sophocles’ 
plays are comparable to Shakespeare’s, and an ancient temple to the Strass- 
burg cathedral, even though one may differ from the other in every detail: 
just as, in the field of biology, a human hand made for gripping is morpho- 
logically comparable to a bat’s wing made for flying. But, of course, a 
human hand applied to the task of flying, or a wing to that of gripping, 
would be a mere sham. However perfect in itself, it is perfection reduced 
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to absurdity. This is why, for Shakespeare to be ‘Sophocles’ brother’ and 
to be ‘inwardly wholly like him’, amounted to differing from him in every 
detail of outward appearance. Change was the only way of vindicating 
once more the persistent Gestalt, perfection and appropriateness of a work 
of art. 

Thus far the essays Von deutscher Art und Kunst. They have to offer 
much more that has hardly been touched upon. I have said barely anything 
of the insights to be found here into the working of the imagination which, 
as much as the rest, have suffered from an all too familiar ‘romantic’ inter- 
pretation. However, there is always this hope: if those essays are placed 
against the less familiar background of Goethe's lasting concern with ‘the 
growth and organization’ of living things, even their most hackneyed state- 
ments might live again, and regain their meaning, in spite of the smothering 
effect of established misinterpretation. It is time that we ceased taking our 
cue from the most misleading word of the book: the word deutsch in its 
title; the title of a book, moreover, which deals most prominently with 
things non-German: with Ossian, with Shakespeare, and with Gothic 
architecture. The truly momentous novelty of approach was something 
German literary historians might have been proud of, had they not chosen, 
too many of them, to be proud of nothing except of expressions of patriotism, 
which for Herder and Goethe were but of subordinate significance.** 

Before long, the novel approach was to prove its power in ‘comparative 
studies’, far beyond the confines of literature and art — in Philology and 
Biology. The analogies, extending over the whole range of ‘living things’, 
have kept their power to the present day. There is no vagueness about them. 
They are expressed in a clear similarity of basic ideas, even of methods and 
techniques. It is remarkable that those decisive ideas — of continual mutation 
and of continuous morphological affinity — without which modern Biology 
or modern Comparative Philology would be unthinkable, should have made 
their first appearance as aesthetic ideas. Acknowledging the similarities, we 
need not be in danger of overlooking the differences. On the contrary, 
the differences will stand out more clearly against the common background. 
The idea of evolution, especially, which has come to be superimposed on 
the morphological order of linguistic and of biological facts, will be found 
to be rather foreign to our view of ‘mutations’ in art and poetry. Again, it 
has assumed the form of a general law only in biology. And yet, even 
the idea of a general law of mutation was clearly present to Goethe's mind. 


A Law of Mutation 

We found Goethe concerned with a non-historical filiation of biological 
varieties and species, his constant endeavour being to derive different 
biological forms from a common archetype, and derive them in a regular 
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way — that is, to formulate a general law of mutation. The non-evolutionary 
law he suggested was a law of balance, requiring any variation in one direction 
to be balanced by a compensatory variation in another (e.g. the extension 
of the body in the snake to be counterbalanced by an absence of limbs). 
Biology, so far, has found little use for such a law. Comparative Philology, 
it seemed to us, might yet find it worth considering. In Herder’s writings, 
there had been some vague hints in this direction, indications even of an 
evolutionary process. In the Ossian essay and elsewhere, he points out how 
the modern increase in abstract vocabulary and, therefore, in the efficiency 
of thought, has been offset by a decrease in the immediacy, spontaneity, 
and sensuous effectiveness of our speech. What seems to be generally over- 
looked is that Goethe made a resolute attempt to apply some law of balance, 
and of compensatory mutation, to the infinite variations of poetic and artistic 
forms. The eighth of those letters on art entitled Der Sammler und die 
Seinigen is especially relevant here. 

The aim, as in all of Goethe’s comparative studies, was to apprehend 
some kind of order over a wide range of different forms. There seemed to 
him to be no hope of ever achieving this, as long as one proceeded by merely 
comparing each form with each — the wolf, for instance, with the lion, and 
either with the elephant, and so on, through an endless series; each compari- 
son was liable to yield a different set of similarities. If it was to lead to any 
general conclusions, the comparative study of forms had to be supplied with 
some common measure, a ‘canon’ of comparison. In other words, it required 
the working notion of an archetype. Such a notion would need to prove its 
adequacy by enabling us to ‘derive’ from it, i.e. to measure against it, every 
one of the forms compared. 

It is true that the search for archetypal beauty or poetry appeared to Goethe 
to be an undertaking more difficult, and more precarious, than his search for 
an archetypal plant. But there can be no doubt that he thought of the two 
tasks on identical lines. It was clear to him that, in either case, an archetype 
was something to be presented ‘not to the senses, but to thought’.** “The 
general idea of a type’, he says (speaking here of Comparative Anatomy), 
‘implies that no single animal could be set up as the canon of comparison; 
the individual cannot be archetype of the whole.’** It is not, then, a kind of 
model-individual — not even an imaginary one — that we are seeking when 
trying to obtain the idea of a common measure (or archetype) of artistic 
forms. And yet, something more positive may be said about it. 

An archetype, having to prove itself by allowing the existing varieties of 
form to be derived from it, will be defined, partly at least, by the regularity 
of those derivations, i.e. by the general law to which they conform. If now 
this law is thought to be a law of balance — of compensatory variation — 
then our notion of an archetype will take the form of a ‘balance-sheet’, as it 
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were, consisting of a ‘fixed set of different rubrics’.*! The endless varieties 
of art-forms may then be accounted for as so many different distributions of 
the given resources under those ‘rubrics’. 

The task was to find just such rubrics as could be considered to plot the 
whole range of artistic forms. They must, of course, be derived from our 
experience of works of art— hence the setting of the whole discussion 
amongst a collector's art-treasures; but they are not simple properties like 
colours or shapes. For they represent not features contained, but values 
expressed — values variously realized in our communication with nature and 
with one another: so many rival claims on the artist's resources. 

We may have doubts about the particular six rubrics of Goethe's scheme, 
and he presents them in a rather tentative manner. He had thought of 
possibly elaborating the bare scheme on another occasion, and his aim would 
have been to demonstrate the ‘depth’ of its rubrics.*? However, at least 
three of them seem to be vouched for by the whole history of Criticism; 
they refer to the imitative or representative, the imaginative, and the aestheti- 
cally satisfying aspects of a work of art. It is interesting that each is presented 
as a particular kind of ‘one-sidedness’, a defect in isolation, but whose 
balanced union with the others holds the secret of artistic perfection. 

The occasional and defective isolation of any one aspect or value provides 
us with illustrative definitions of our rubrics. A pure ornament — a mere 
undulating line, for instance — will come near to illustrating the aspect of 
aesthetic satisfaction pure and simple — that Schénheitelei we know from Von 
deutscher Art und Kunst, whose isolated appearance is still said to betray ‘a 
certain feebleness, drowsiness, . . . sickly sensibility’.** But “extreme one- 
sidedness, even if searched for in our experience, can only be found in rare 
examples’. As a rule, when trying to explain the meaning of our rubrics, 
we shall have to be content with examples of the predominance of one value 
over the others. A modern photograph, for instance, would, according to 
Goethe's rubrics, be a work of somewhat higher level; for it is bound to 
combine at least two of those six ‘one-sidednesses’ — the one, imitation, and 
the other, minute elaboration of detail (Kleinkunst). And if we add imagina- 
tive choice (of subject, of the most satisfactory angle and illumination, etc.), 
we shall have ascended still further in the scale of artistic perfection. Goethe 
held that we are, in fact, not capable of any imitation so pure and exclusive 
as would reduce the other values of creative expression to zero.*! 

The classical ideal of beauty or perfection, so far from being a rehabilitation 
of feeble Schénheitelei, seems to have been that perfect balance which comes 
of satisfying all competing requirements in equal measure. On the other 
hand, ‘all modern artists belong in the class of the imperfect’; each comes 
pre-eminently under one of the separate ‘rubrics’ — Michelangelo, for 
instance, under that of the imagination, Correggio under that of mere 
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outward beauty. Yet, even ‘having our eyes fixed on their limitations, we 
shall establish them as kings, or highest representatives, of whole genres 
of art’.55 

This, then, is how Goethe suggests we might find our way through the 
maze of the endless variations of artistic form. Every style represents some 
one definite distribution of emphasis amongst the few fixed values of a work 
of art. These values, or competing requirements, constitute the general 
canon of critical comparison. Within their limits, ‘creative ene rgy seems to 
move in the most miraculous and arbitrary manner, and is yet quite incapable 
of breaking or jumping that circle... The rubrics of the balance-sheet, 
amongst which it must distribute its expenditure, are fixed; how much to 
spend under each, is to a certain extent a matter of free choice. The wish to 
increase the outlay under one of the rubrics will meet no insuperable obstacle, 
only the immediate constraint of reducing the outlay under another. This 
is why [art] can never incur debts, still less go bankrupt’. The quotation is 
from Goethe's ‘First Sketch of a General Introduction into Comparative 
Anatomy, only replacing the word ‘nature’ by ‘art’. The remarkable 
leniency of Goethe's later criticism may have its source here. Unlike his 
predecessors who defined art by essential features, distinguishing it from 
non-art, he set out sy stematically to compare different modes of art, and dif- 
ferent degrees of pe rfection. 

There is evidence that Gocthe continued to think on the same lines. In 
his ‘Notes’ to the West-éstlicher Divan, some twenty years later, he suggests 
another archetypal scheme of ‘natural forms’ or ‘principal elements’ — this 
time more especially of poetry.** The intention is similar: namely, to gain 
a clear and extensive view of the endless variety of literary styles, and of 
changes of taste in the sequence of time. Of primary elements of poetry 
there seem to be only three: ‘the plain narrative, the enthusiastic agitated, 
and the personally active — epic, lyrical and dramatic poetry’. Here too, it is 
important to see that the gene ‘ral idea of poetry has no individual model; that 
it is nothing else than that scheme of three values, the joint action of three 
rival dhstons: on the poct’s creative powers.*®? There are rare e xamples of one 
or the other of the elements ‘prevailing i. itself’, but the vast majority of 
works will be found merely ‘inclining’ to one side or the other. An equal 
balance of all elements (as found in the popular ballad) would hardly be 
considered to be a model of perfection now. But the general idea of rival 
claims on the poct's resources, and of a law of compensatory variation, 1s 
still the inspiration of the whole scheme. 

The comparative study of art and literature, and the historical study of 
changing styles, seems, in our day, to have made little use, so far, of such 
methodological suggestions. This is surprising. For our comparison of 
literary al seem to be in need of some kind of control, some guiding 
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principle. A general scheme of competing values would seem to be capable 
of supplying this need, with least danger of cramping dogmatism, and the 
highest degree of sensitivity to the endless variation of individual forms.** 

This way of thinking — namely, in terms of correlated values — seemed to 
Goethe to be of wider significance. He had thought it helpful in the com- 
parative studies of biology no less than of literature and art. Biologists have 
found no use for it, so far. But who is to prophesy that an idea so general 
and adaptable — any particular use of it depends entirely on what values we 
choose for the correlation — may not be found, one day, to meet the demand 
for an intelligible order over a wider range of facts? 


The story I have tried to tell has no end. Even though that alliance in 
which biological, linguistic and aesthetic studies found themselves at a crucial 
moment, is not nearly as close today as it then was, yet the decisive ideas 
that emerged from it live on, at the very centre of each separate discipline. 

For students of art and literature, there can be no doubt about their 
original debt. If it is held today, almost as a matter of common sense, that 
the critic’s task is not prescriptive but interpretative; and that interpretation 
of poetry — or, indeed, of anything that asks for perception of values — 
consists to a large extent (to quote T. S. Eliot) in presenting ‘facts about a 
work — its conditions, its setting, its genesis’,** and not, say, in any deduction 
from preconceived general principles; if some would go further and suggest 
(as did I. A. Richards following Coleridge, who himself had followed Goethe 
and Herder) that ‘the theory of interpretation is a branch of biology’ — ‘a 
study of the modes of growth and interaction between meanings’, and that 
‘we shall do better to think of meaning as though it were a plant that had 
grown — not a can that has been filled, or a lump of clay that has been 
moulded’;** or again (to return to T. S. Eliot) if we are asked to think of 
poetry as ‘a living [and therefore perpetually changing] whole of all the 
poetry that has ever been written’;** or if the perfection of a work of art is 
considered to consist primarily in its internal economy, organic unity and 
appropriateness: then, again and again, we are indebted, in the last resort, to 
Herder’s and Goethe's discussions of poetry and plants. To remind ourselves 
of this indebtedness is not merely to perform an act of historical piety; it is 
to find our chance of reviving in ourselves something of the sweep and 
energy of the original thought. 


NOTES 


*? See Part I of this article, G.L.GL., October 1956, p. 65. Also Versuch einer allgemeinen Vergleichungs- 
lehre (1792), (vol. XXXIX, pp. 130ff). 

#8 It is acknowledged today that the essential novelty of Coleridge’s approach to poetry is to be found 
already in Herder; and nowhere more evidently so than where Coleridge claimed to have been ‘the 
first in time who publicly demonstrated it’ (Lectures on Shakespeare) — which, of course, cannot detract 
from the genius of that ‘demonstration’. 
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49 Vortrage iiber die drei ersten Kapitel ... 11 Uber einen aufzustellenden Typus zur Erleichterung der ver- 
gleichenden Anatomie (vol. XXXIX, p. 168). 

50 Erster Entwurf... Il (vol. XX XIX, p. 140). 

51 Erster Entwurf... IV (vol. XXXIX, p. 144). 

52 An Schiller, 11 Mai and 22 Juni, 1799. 

53 Der Sammler und die Seinigen referring to Undulisten (vol. XX XIII, p. 200). 

54 Einfache Nachahmung der Natur, Manier, Styl (1788). Also Einleitung in die Propyléen and Maximen 
und Reflexionen (vol. XXXV, p. 319). 

55 An Schiller, 22 Juni, 1799. 

56 Cf. Giinther Miiller, Die Gestaltfrage in der Literaturwissenschaft und Goethes Morphologie, p. 58. 

5? Goethe begins speaking of three ‘natural forms’ (Naturformen) of poetry, but he proceeds to.make 
clear that what he has in mind are three ‘elements’ (Elemente, Hauptelemente) of poetry. There is then 
(as he points out) a clear analogy between this definition of the general idea of poetry and his definitions 
of general biological ideas. The three elements of poetry correspond to the characteristic features of 
biological types, and it is the combination, or compensatory interaction, of such elements or features or 
values, that constitutes the general idea, whether the idea of the Urpflanze or the osteological type, or of 
poetry as such. 

58 Those who know Emil Staiger’s Grundbegriffe der Poetik will probably agree that such similarity as 
there is between his three Gattungsideen and Goethe’s three primary elements, or values, of poetry is 
merely superficial. For with Staiger, analytical definitions, inevitably inadequate, and quasimetaphysical 
reflections take the place of morphological comparison, and very little is done to explain differences of 
form and style in terms of shifts of emphasis among the three primary values — the kind of explanation 
which for Goethe was the main purpose of the triadic scheme. It is not surprising that Staiger refers to 
existentialist philosophy rather than Goethean morphology. 

5® ‘The Function of Criticism’, Selected Prose (Penguin, p. 19). 

6° Philosophy of Rhetoric, pp. 12, 19. 

61 ‘Tradition and the Individual Talent’, Selected Prose (Penguin, p. 26). 








HAMANN IN THE DOLDRUMS 
BY Eric A. BLACKALL 


In October 1759 Hamann had quoted Martin Opitz: “Die Poeterey ist nichts 
als eine verborgene Theologie und Unterricht von géttlichen Sachen.’ In 
February 1760 he quotes Luther: “Nil aliud esse Theologiam, nisi Gramma- 
ticam in Spiritus Sancti verbis occupatam. Poetry was the supreme act of 
language; hence these two statements are variations on the same theme. It 
was a persistent theme in Hamann’s work, and the Luther quotation forms 
a fitting motto for his entry into his thirties with the second volume of his 
complete correspondence, now published.t Dictionaries, grammars and 
commentaries begin to pour into his life. First it is Greek — both classical 
and Hellenistic; then Hebrew. But this is not the philologist’s pure love for 
language; it is language-learning for a purpose. Hamann is reading the 
Bible in the original tongues. His industry is prodigious, yet there are 
human touches, for when reading Greek he has a Latin translation to hand 
and once a sigh goes up: ‘Heute Gott Lob! den Jesaias zu Ende gebracht und 
den Jeremias angefangen.’ On November Ist, 1760, he reports: ‘Monntags 
das arabische angefangen und Mittwochs aufgehért’ — for Arabic is to be 
studied ‘bloss als cine Nebensache’. In January 1761 he describes his daily 
routine: 
Mit der Eintheilung meiner Stunden bin ich sehr zufrieden. Des Morgens 
eine Parasche und das arabische darauf. Nachmittags Hiob und das N.T. 
womit immer mein Tagwerk beschliisse. Mittwochs und Sonnabens zur 
Fortsetzung des Griechischen. Ich freue mich nur, dass ich wieder im Gang 
bin, und hoffe mit Ostern noch cine gute Lange hinter mir zu haben. (p. $9) 


In June he is reading Aristotle's Politics in Greek, Jeremiah in Hebrew, the 
Koran in Arabic and Kantemir’s Turkish history in a German translation. 
Where is this all leading to? He admits spiritual isolation and some sense of 
confusion: ‘Ich arbeite alleine— Keiner der mir mit seinen Einsichten, 
Urtheil oder wenigstens Geschmak zu Hiilfe kommt’ (p. 55). On acquiring 
Méser’s Harlekin and Witting’s book on St Paul he writes: ‘Der Besitz 
dieser beyden Schriften ist mir lieb, weil ich ihre Verfasser als Reisegefihrten 
ansehen kann, und ihre Vertraulichkeit mir viel Licht tiber die Karte des 
Landes ertheilt, in dem ich mich verirrt habe’ (p. 94). In August 1761 he 
sums up as follows: 


Ich danke Gott fiir Gesundheit und Zufriedenheit. Wer die hat, kann alles 
entbehren, alles iibrige Puppenwerk mit Fiissen treten. Geld hab ich nicht, 
weil ich keins brauche. Vergniigen mag ich nicht, weil es mich in dem Spiel 
meiner Arbeit st6hren wiirde. Ehre, Ruhm, Stand — dazu ist der Bursch 
noch zu jung.... (p. ror) 
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When he comes to read Plato, we find the astonishing statement: ‘Ich hitte 
den Plato halb ausschreiben kénnen ohne.ihn gelesen zu haben... Ich habe 
keinen Autor mit solcher Intimitit als diesen gelesen’ (pp. 117-18). This 
refers to the Cratylus. But his reaction to Plato is immediately negative: 
‘Das gantze System, den Buchstaben eine natiirl. Bedeutung zu geben, ist 
nichts als eine platonische Grille’ (p. 121). The first fruits of all this reading 
are to be found in his Aristophanic reply to the critics of his Sokratische 
Denkwiirdigkeiten, the Wolken (1761): “Eingebung und Gelechrsamkeit sind 
zwey stoltze Pferde, zwey Hengste, die ich hier zum Gespann gemacht’ 
(p. 118). In 1762 he revises various essays he had published during 1760 
and 1761, adds some juvenilia and two important new essays — the Kleeblatt 
hellenistischer Briefe and the Aesthetica in nuce— and publishes them as the 
Kreuzziige eines Philologen. This is a major achievement and the work by 
which he is still best known. 

Up to this point the line of his development seems clear enough. His 
theological studies and his incursions into foreign languages find their 
expression in the Wolken and the Kreuzziige. Absorption in St Paul develops 
his understanding of irony; study of Méser’s Harlekin confirms his cultivation 
of a grotesquely ironical style. But after 1762 he seems to come adrift, 
hypochondria of mind and body returns, he becomes restless, irritable and 
unproductive. The circumstances of his personal life accentuated this. His 
father declined in health and became a considerable responsibility. His 
brother's increasing melancholia caused him constant anxiety. He tried to 
distract him but met with such misunderstanding and mistrust that he did 
not know whether to be firm or sympathetic. His brother gradually sank 
into an imbecile stupor in which he remained for fifteen years. Then there 
was Hamann’s extraordinary relationship with Anna Regina Schumacher, 
a country girl who came in 1762 to help their aged housekeeper and later 
replaced her. In a letter to Nicolai dated August 3rd, 1762, Hamann reports 
somewhat cryptically: 


Ohngeachtet ich meinen Schlaf einen Bruder des Todes nennen kann: so hat 
mir doch in meinem Leben einmal getriumt, und zwar von ciner Frauen fiir 
meine rechte Hand, die ich aber geschwind wieder zuriick zog. Unterdessen 
hab meine linke Hand an einem Madchen, das eine Nymphe eines Eichen- 
stainms war, so schwer, dass ich iiber der Arbeit aufwachte mit einem: 
Evonuei. (p. 166) 


The ‘bride for his right hand’ had been Katharina Berens, sister of his friend 
Christoph. The dream-experience occurred on December 14th, 1758, in 
Riga and he described it in the Gedanken tiber meinen Lebenslauf. Why he 
never married her, is obscure; but it has been assumed that opposition from 
the Berens family had played its part. Hamann was about to break with 
the house of Berens in order to follow his own interests as a writer and his 
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material position was hardly sufficient to support a wife. This is now con- 
firmed by the draft of a letter in French to an unnamed person here published 
for the first time: 


Je me tirai alors sur le champ l’horoscope 4 moi-meme, que je serais condamné 
a servir pour elle, comme le bon Patriarque une quinzaine d’années. (p. 461) 


But Hamann remained convinced by his mystical experience that Katharina 
was the bride God had ‘bestowed’ on him. He remained ‘true’ to her, 
dedicated a work to her (the Klaggedicht in the Kreuzziige), made her the 
fictitious author of another (the Lettre Perdue of 1763), the recipient of the 
postcript of the Sibylle iiber die Ehe (1775) and in 1777 still speaks of “meine 
ideale Catin’. She was his Aspasia. But since she was his God-given bride, 
Anna Regina could only be a bride for the ‘left hand’. It was a “Gewissens- 
heyrath’ (p. 186), a ‘mariage de conscience’ (p. 462) between a ‘druid’ 
and a ‘hamadryad’. He ‘showed himself to the high priests’, his friends. 
But they frowned or raised their hands in horror. Hamann hastened to 
assure them: “Gott wird mir selbst dazu Mittel und Wege zeigen meinen 
Entschluss auszufiihren, dass meines Vaters Ehre und der Jungferkranz, das 
einzige Gut eines armen Madchens, in salvo bleiben.’ This to Lindner in 
January 1763. His friends must have been still more puzzled by assertions 
that this was the true state of marriage: “Wer nach seinem Gewissen den 
Endzweck der Ehe und ihres Stifters erftillen will, kann nicht anders als 
die ganze Welt, die im Argen liegt, argern, hat aber bey aller seiner Angst 
den Trost des Ueberwinders’ (p. 193). They lived as master and maid. 
But the maid would not always obey: ‘aber gehorchen . . . als Magd ist sie 
ohnedem schon dazu verbunden, geschweige wenn ich die Gefahr auf mich 
nehme sie ehrlich zu machen. Und diese Gefahr nehm ich auf mich, so bald 
sie meinen freyen Willen ihrer eigenen Ehre vorzuziehen aus Liebe im 
stande ist’ (p. 215). 

What an extraordinary household! One is not surprised to learn: “Am 
arabisch v. griechisch ist jetzt kaum zu denken.’ This is in February 1763. 
In July he complains that his Greek had been left long on the peg. He is 
beginning to drift. Nothing seems to get done. He has lost his drive and 
his direction. ‘Ich gehe in der Irre wie ein verloren Schaaf und finde weder 
aus noch ein’ (p. 246; March 16th, 1764). He writes a few reviews but has 
no settled work. Friedrich Carl von Moser, author of Der Herr und der 
Diener, tries to get him as tutor for the young prince of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Hamann procrastinates, then decides to do something, goes off on a journey, 
misses Moser, is miserably unhappy — ‘Es gefallt mir nirgens . . . Ich find 
hier iiberall nichts als Galle’ (pp. 260, 261) — and is consumed with home- 
sickness. When he gets back, he can only hope that the journey will have 
done him good. But he is still adrift. 
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It was not the journey that cured him. It was the acquaintance with Johann 
Gottfried Herder. Herder’s name is first mentioned in a letter of March 
21st, 1764 — two months earlier than Nadler in his biography (p. 153) 
asserts. The acquaintance was well established before Hamann left on his 
journey. Herder had been in K6nigsberg since the summer of 1762 and in 
August 1764 can describe himself as ‘der unbedachtsame Alcibiades an der 
Brust Sokrates’ (p. 266). Hamann immediately recognized Herder’s talents 
and the presence of both “die jungfrauliche Seele eines Virgils’ and a certain 
‘Reitzbarkeit des Geftihls’ (p. 270) in his temperament. He recommended 
him to Lindner for the post at Riga and accompanied his protégé to the gates 
of K6nigsberg on his departure. From then on a frequent and fascinating 
correspondence develops. Here for the first time we have the letters of each 
side by side. 

The text is exemplary, save that no explanation is given of what Sperrdruck 
or italics or heavy type correspond to in the manuscript. The type has 
slipped on Il. 25/6 of p. 381 (an important passage). One still feels the need 
of notes, and the index of personal names is inadequate since it embraces only 
persons connected with Hamann or his correspondents. No use, therefore, 
in looking up Hume or Plato or Shakespeare! The exchange of ideas in 
this correspondence is remarkable and makes it second in interest only to 
that between Goethe and Schiller. Hamann is still beset by the black bile. 
There is talk of “schwarzer Verdruss’, of an “Ueberdruss’ which deprives him 
of ‘alle Faihigkeit und Lust zu denken und zu leben’. In April 1765 he writes 
to Herder: ‘Das Leben wird mir sehr sauer und ich weiss nicht, wozu ich 
auf der Welt bin’ (p. 324). He accepts a post in Mitau where he remained 
from June 1765 until January 1767. Herder visited him and he visited 
Herder. They had momentous conversations and wrote long and frequent 
letters to each other. Hamann’s spiritual isolation was at an end. He fol- 
lowed the progress of Herder’s early works — the Fragmente, the Kritische 
Walder and the Torso — with intense interest and trenchant criticism. And 
we can see Hamann, who signs one letter as ‘Prometheus Bound’, in the 
second half of the 1760s finding his way back to a productive existence. 
‘Wie stehts, mein guter Hypochondrist mit Ihnen?’ asks Herder affectionately 
in February 1766. Hamann realizes that he needs work and company. 
‘Eine Verinderung meiner einsiedlerischen Lebensart ist unumgingl., um 
mir die Grillen zu vertreiben’ he writes in May of the same year. In August 
there is a faint flickering of the old power: 


Die Durchlesung Ihrer Handschrift hat mir heute wenigstens eine angenehme 
Stunde gemacht, in der ich alte verbleichte Begriffe wieder in mir aufleben 
fiihlte. Es ist aber bald iibergegangen. 


And nothing comes of it. Herder, on the other hand, is too full of ideas — 
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‘alles ist so sehr gedrangt von Planen bei mir, dass nichts, oder wenig wird’ 
(p. 379). Hamann chides him for starting too many things at once vail wast- 
ing his time on unworthy polemics. It is an interesting spectacle: Herder 
frustrated by enthusiasm, > ere by lassitude — and each recognizing the 
fault in the other. Hamann objects that Herder’s style is too disrupted, 
Herder replies that this is youthful “Zeugungsbrunst’, the style of “Bliithe’ 
rather than ‘Reife’ (p. 382). After this exchange it is amusing to learn that 
Nicolai had observed in Herder what he called ‘Hamannschen Cant’ (p. 387) 
—a judgment which neither Hamann nor Herder can have received with 
favour! 

In 1767 Hamann returned to Kénigsberg. His father had died and he 
attended to his estate. His brother now needed constant attention. The 
hamadryad proved more amenable; the sage femme was ordered in August 
1769. Hamann begins his series of regular review articles for Kanter’s 
Kénigsbergsche Gele hrte und Politische Zeitungen. He has turned the corner. 
The relationship with Herder is now based on a mutual appreciation of 
differences. Each has an uncanny understanding of the other. We find 
Hamann talking to Herder of Young’s Conjectures and Herder introducing 
Hamann to Sterne. And in a momentous letter of April 1768 Herder sketches 
out the idea for the Alteste Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts. This, says 
Hamann, was the great subject which he had also attempted (in the Reliquien, 
which are lost). It was the great subject. It united theology and poetry in 
reflection on the birth of language. The two men in their correspondence 
have found their way to this great theme which the one had tried to express 
and the other was to express, triumphantly, to his and the other’s satisfaction. 


NOTE 


1 Johann Georg Hamann, Briefwechsel, Zweiter Band 1760-1769, edited by Walther Ziesemer and Arthur 
Henkel, Wiesbaden, Insel Verlag, 1956. DM 28. xv+ $39 pp. The volume contairis 196 letters from 
and to Hamann, including thirty-three hitherto unpublished letters from his hand. 
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FOUR FAUSTS: 
FROM W. S. GILBERT TO FERRUCCIO BUSONI 


BY Roy PASCAL 


ProFEssoR Butter, in the third volume of her study of the Faust myth, 

The Fortunes of Faust, lists a great number of modern versions that go back 
to the Volksbuch, the Puppe spiel, or Goethe. Her list is not exhaustive, 
nor could it be, for the Faust dcone crops up in a disguised and incidental 
shape in many and strange places, for instance in that absurd extravaganza, 
Wedckind’s Franziska. Some versions may have been omitted because 
Professor Butler, perhaps, thought they properly belonged to an unwritten 
volume entitled ‘The Misfortunes of Faust’. Of the Soar I wish to discuss, 

the first two belong to this last group; the others, however, are worthy of 
considerable attention. 


I. TWO VICTORIANS 


I take them chronologically, and start with that of W. S. Gilbert — yes, 
the Gilbert of Gilbert and Sullivan! Gilbert wrote several serious dramas, 
and his Gretchen was written in the midst of his triumphs in comic opera, to 
be exact, in 1878, after the successes of Trial by Jury and Pinafore. It was 
produced at the Royal Olympic Theatre in March 1879, and the text I have 
is the book of the production! — I do not know if it was ever published. It 
bears all the marks of having been written in a whirl of emotional excitement, 
and has a note at the end: ‘Finished at 1.44 a.m. Sunday morning, 15 Decem- 
ber 1878.’ One can imagine the exalted, tingling state in which Gilbert 
sought his couch that Advent night. 

The title indicates that it was the Gretchen story from Goethe's Faust that 
inspired Gilbert, and he acknowledges his debt. A Note states: “The leading 
idea of this play was suggested by Goethe's ‘Faust’. The author is indebted 
to that work for the scene between Mephisto and Martha in Act II. In 
every other respect the dialogue is original.’ Actually Gilbert’s debt is far 
greater than he says, but I think he misleads us through naivety, not duplicity. 

By ‘the leading idea’ Gilbert means the salvation of Faust through the 
pure love of a selfless girl. His Faust is a Don Juan with a conscience. The 
falseness of an earlier love has led him, after a riotous life, to take vows, and 
ve find him first ina monastery. But the visit of an old soldier friend, Gott- 
fried (a nobler Valentin), who mocks him and excites his senses by the 
description of the beauty and virtue of his cousin, Gretchen, provokes him, 
spurred on by Mephistopheles, to visit Gretchen. She is a peasant girl whose 
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ennobling Christian influence on her girl friends is emphatically stressed. 
She comes to love Faust and loses her good character. But when she hears 
that he is a monk, she renounces him and insists on his returning to the 
monastery. She falls ill and he visits her as a ministrant to ask her forgiveness. 
Gottfried turns up at the same time, swearing revenge on the seducer, but 
Gretchen's appeal reduces his fury to an angry injunction to Faust to mend 
his ways. As she dies, Mephisto admits defeat, and we understand that 
Faust is reformed. 


FAUST I must atone! 

GRETCHEN Thou shalt atone, for thou hast greatly sinned. 
Thou shalt atone with worthy deeds lifelong; 
Thou shalt atone with steadfast, humbled head, 
With faith, and truth, and works of charity... . 


A few words about the borrowings. The Mephisto-Martha scene is, as 
Gilbert admits, indebted to Goethe’s ‘Der Nachbarin Haus’; in fact, it is 
directly plundered from it, with many lines and most of the jokes taken 
over. It has incidentally no dramatic function, merely filling a gap while 
Faust and Gretchen leave the stage; and Martha outside this scene is just a 
good kindly matron. Mephisto has the same sardonic wit as in Goethe. 
But there are masses of other borrowings. The ‘Am Brunnen’ scene is used, 
in order to show how nobly Gretchen bears herself towards a fallen girl, 
Lisa; other Goethean names are Barbara and Agatha (from “Vor dem Tor’). 
‘Vor dem Tor’ also provides a scene where soldiers return from the wars. 
The pact here is also a wager; in this case, whether or not there exists ‘a 
perfect type of blameless maidenhood’. Mephisto excites Faust by a vision 
of Gretchen, like the figure in the magic mirror of “Hexenkiiche’, and as there 
Faust cries out: ‘Is this indeed a form of mortal mould?’ Gretchen picks 
daisy petals, with the variation that she concludes with ‘loves me not’. 
Gilbert tries to construct tension out of the contrast between Gretchen's 
simplicity and Faust’s sophistication, but he fails as she is from the beginning 
so self-possessed and virtuous. There are innumerable verbal borrowings, 
often quite literal, e.g. Gretchen tells Martha: ‘My heart is sad. I cannot 
rest in peace.’ 

A naive plagiarism, which turns Goethe’s play into a crudely sentimental, 
crudely moralistic drama. The diction is semi-archaic, full of conventional 
turns, with bits of Shakespeare as well as Goethe. Gilbert’s work, centring 
in the Gretchen tragedy, is very characteristic of the English tradition, which 
has always been exceptionally concerned about the religious and moral 
aspects of Faust’s relationship with Gretchen; a matter about which the 
German tradition has always been more equanimous. 

The other Victorian Faust is more original in conception and language, 
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and though it centres on the love-affair (Catharina, this time, not Gretchen), 
the basic problem is a philosophical one.* In an opening soliloquy Faust is 
tormented by the boundlessness of the universe and the feeling of the 
insignificance and meaninglessness of human life. He is an unhappy sceptic. 
Mephisto, an advocate of Comte and Spencer, calls on him to drop his 
broodings upon the ‘ideal’, the “supernatural naught’, and turn his mind to 
the natural, real world. Despite the appeals of the spirits of his mother and 
departed friend to return to simple faith, Faust accompanies Mephisto, and 
through a long and quite skilful “Lecture’ scene imbibes Darwinism — the 
doctrine of evolution, the survival of the fittest, and the philosophy of 
empiricism. Though he holds to ‘Positive Philosophy’ he cannot utterly 
free himself of the belief that there is a God and a universal design; but his 
religious longings are quelled by the ostentatious ritual of the Church and 
the ‘vapid stuff’ served up by theology. There is no evil in Faust’s love for 
Catharina, but he refuses to be married in church; she, after some hesitation, 
therefore renounces him and dies broken-hearted. Faust ends up as the 
symbol of materialism and science, that destroys all the venerable past and 
sets ‘the moral world on fire’. 

The conflict here between science and religious belief, the good spirits 
which seek to restrain Faust, his own occasional doubts, belong more to 
Marlowe than to Goethe. It may be that the author has his eyes on the 
Faust of Part 2, the Faust who renounces metaphysics: 


Nach driiben ist die Aussicht uns verrannt; 
Tor, wer dorthin die Augen blinzelnd richtet, 
Sich iiber Wolken seinesgleichen dichtet! 

Er stehe fest und sehe hier sich um; 

Dem Tiichtigen ist diese Welt nicht stumm! 


The emphasis in the “Agnostic Allegory’ is, however, on the outlook, not 
on work and achievement. Structurally and verbally there is little reference 
to Goethe's Faust, except the attempt to make a love-affair with a pure maiden 
the decisive dramatic climax of the work. The use of predominantly rhym- 
ing verse can probably be ascribed to Goethe, too. The last scene, Faust in 
the Lake District communing with Nature, bears perhaps Goethean traces, 
and particularly the intervention of Catharina’s voice: “O Faustus, come to 
> 
me. 


Il. A SOCIALIST FAUST 


Both the above versions of Faust, like so many others, are reconsiderations 
of the traditional situation of Faust. Lunacharski’s is different, for it is a 
continuation of Goethe’s — a Third Part. It deserves attention as a sort of 
interpretation of Goethe's play, which certainly leaves plenty of room for 
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conflicting opinions. The eminence of the author makes it doubly worth 
considering. Lunacharski (1875-1933) was a Russian of wide culture, who 
wrote a great deal on art and literature. At first a member of the Bolshevik 
group, after about 1907 his Marxism was modified by positivistic and 
religious leanings. In 1917 he again joined the Bolsheviks, and from then 
till 1929 he was Commissar for Education, distinguishing himself by his 
care for the historic art-treasures of the nation. He wrote his Faust and the 
City in 1908, and prepared it for the press in 1916; it was published after he 
became Commissar. I have not been able to see the original, but have before 
me an English translation.’ 

In his Preface to Faust and the City, Lunacharski establishes his theme: 
‘Any reader who knows Goethe's great Faust will not fail to see that my 
Faust and the City is suggested by the scenes in the Second Part of Faust, 
where Gocthe’s hero founds a Free City. The mutual relations between this 
child of genius and its founder, the resolution of the problem, in dramatic 
form, of genius and its tendency to an enlightened despotism on the one 
hand, and a democracy on the other — such are the ideas that exercised me 
and prompted the work.’ The dramatic situation he postulates is that, with 
the draining of the swamp, Faust has not died, but has become the ruler of 
a prosperous community. 

The play opens with a prose soliloquy of Mephistopheles who jeers at 
the meaninglessness of human activity as he does in Goethe after Faust’s 
death: 


Vorbei und reines Nicht: vollkommnes Einerlci! 
Was soll uns denn das ewge Schaften? . . . 
Es ist so gut, als wir es nicht gewesen. 


Philosophically, throughout the play, he remains ‘der Geist der stets ver- 
neint’ with a tinge of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics. What is new in his 
character is his political conservatism, as we see later, which is for Luna- 
charski the social counterpart of his philosophical nihilism. His soliloquy is 
ended by the dawn, introduced by hymns to ‘life and light’ (reminiscent of 
those at the beginning of Goethe's Part 2), which lead on, as the City 
awakens, to hymns to activity and work. A Workers’ Hymin closes the 
‘nonsensical symphony’, as Mephisto calls it, in which the coming ‘People- 
King’ is celebrated. 

Faust we find engrossed with plans for the enrichment and security of 
his beloved people, though a moral change is indicated in his scruples as to 
the use of black slave-labour. His people, under the leadership of a worker, 
Gabriel, disturb his equanimity by asking for a share in the administration 
of affairs and the law. He irritatedly dismisses their request, for in his view 
they are by no means mature enough to understand the tasks of government, 
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and in particular are too preoccupied with questions of right and wrong: 
‘To halt at every step and start moralizing and analysing — that would be 
the end of the chapter for any growing society of human beings! After all, 
there is something higher than morals, or even logic, and that is — life, life 
that desires increase.’ But a crisis boils up, owing to the unscrupulous vio- 
lence of his son Faustulus, an arrogant lordling. The people rebel. Faust is 
forced to choose between Faustulus, who is zealously egged on by Mephisto, 
and the common people. His love for his people prevents his taking sides 
against them, but he refuses to lend them his aid, retiring from the social 
field to a tower where he will devote himself to his researches, believing that 
some day they will be forced to call for his help. 

The social development now predominates. Under the leadership of their 
tribunes, Gabriel and an ambitious demagogue called Scott, the people 
overcome the aristocracy, and Mephisto has to see what trouble he can make 
among the commoners. The selfish schemes of the merchant class are 
successfully countered, but danger still threatens from the envy of the an- 
archistic rabble and the despotic aims of Scott. However, the seal is set on 
the young People’s Republic, and Mephisto finally overcome, when Gabriel 
insists that the tribunes shall resign their office and place power once more 
in the hands of the people. Faust returns to the City with the product of 
his researches, the steam engine, which will release men ‘for finer work, for 
the pursuit of knowledge, and for the pleasures of life’. Now, acclaimed by 
all, he can die happy in the vision of mankind’s happiness. 

It is no doubt of some historical significance that at that time this Russian 
revolutionary, Lunacharski, imagined the ideal workers’ leader to be a man 
of conciliatory spirit who, after the success of the Revolution, disarms his 
opponents and confirms the unity of the people by renouncing power. 
But for our purposes here the most interesting aspect of the play is the trans- 
ference of the Faustian ‘Drang’ from the personal sphere to the social. 

Goethe several times said that the problems that he solved in Faust gave 
rise to ‘new problems to be solved’, and it seems to me that these new 
problems certainly include social ones. Goethe's Faust, engaged in schemes 
which not only give scope to his “Schaffensdrang’ but also are meant to 
benefit mankind, engages in ruthless warfare, then in trade that is no dif- 
ferent from piracy, destroys the harmless Philemon and Baucis, and even in 
his last enterprise rides rough-shod over his workers: 


Wie es auch méglich sei, 
Arbeiter schaffe Meng auf Menge! 
Ermuntere durch Genuss und Strenge! 
Bezahle, locke, presse bei! 


Can the Faustian achievement never free itself from this inhuman tyranny 
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and contempt for man? Can there never be a reconciliation between creative 
labour and morality: Lunacharski has not been the only man to set himself 
these questions. Nietzsche and Spengler answered, no: Lunacharski answers, 
yes. He transferred the working out of the process of reconciliation from 
Faust himself to the common people, and tried to show how their struggle 
embodies both the Faustian principle of creativeness and the moral law. 

It cannot be said that Lunacharski has been successful in realizing his 
intention. Faust himself has renounced all his Faustian traits, except in so 
far as he is a scientist and technologist. There is also very little of the Faustian 
element in Gabriel and his followers. They rebel, it is true, but for purely 
moral reasons — for the rights of man, equality, freedom, human dignity — 
and Gabriel himself is a man without fault. All the questionings, wild search, 
exaltation and challenge of Goethe's Faust are lost. “Den lieb ich, der 
Unmégliches begehrt’ — this principle has changed into a desire for decency, 
selflessness, humaneness. The perspective for the future is narrowed down 
to sober co-operative work and scientific investigation. The Mephisto- 
phelian element is overcome once the exploitation of man by man is abolished 
and free men elect their government. A social form has been found that 
satisfies all the spiritual and practical needs of men, and no more fundamental 
questions will rear their ugly heads. Whether this is a realistic political 
doctrine may be arguable, but it must be agreed that a Faust-drama must 
not only incorporate good and evil, Faust and Mephistopheles, as brotherly 
and hostile principles, but also leave us with an acute consciousness of strug- 
gle in the future, of problems that need solving, problems concerning the 
meaning and value of life and the relations of man to man. Lunacharski’s 
Faust and the City seems to wind up the Faust-myth, not to continue it. 
Nevertheless it is noteworthy in that it throws into relief some important 
aspects of the unresolved problems which Goethe's Faust bequeaths to us. 


III. BUSONI'S DOKTOR FAUST 


It might seem out of place to discuss here the libretto of an opera. Libretti 
are often notoriously poor in literary quality, and can be transformed by 
the score. But Busoni published his text separately as a “Dichtung fiir 
Musik’ long before his opera was finished (actually, he did not live to 
complete it), and it stands up to examination better than many literary 
versions of Faust.‘ Professor Dent, whose writings on music always show 
distinguished literary and linguistic insight, calls Busoni’s text ‘a literary 
work of extraordinary power and imagination’.* So one may well discuss 
the text seriously, though it is important to remember that, when one hears 
the opera, an undistinguished passage may suddenly spring into startling 
life. For instance, the meagre opening of the scene at the court of Parma is 
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transformed by brilliant ballets; the slender dialogue of the Chapel scene is 
given unimagined power by the constant accompaniment of the organ. 

In his Prologue, Busoni says he has based his version on the Puppenspiel, 
not on Goethe, since he felt he could not measure up to Goethe. The 
structure of his text bears this out, and most critics repeat Busoni’s statement. 
Professor Dent, however, rightly observes: ‘It shows clearly how much 
Busoni owed to the lifelong study of Goethe; it is not Goethe's portrait of 
Faust, but it is written in Goethe's language. It combines the simplicity of 
the puppet-plays with something of the concentrated agony of Marlowe.’ 
I too suspect influences from Marlowe here and there, but wish to concentrate 
on Busoni’s use of Goethe and the puppet-plays. 

The title of the opening symphony, “Ostervesper und Friihlingskeimen’, 
is undoubtedly Goethean. The text itself opens with a spoken prologue, 
‘Der Dichter an die Zuschauer’, which is written in verse of the same struc- 
ture as Goethe's ‘Zucignung’, and in which Busoni discusses, among other 
matters, the truth of artistic pretence in a manner that recalls lines of Goethe's 
‘Vorspiel auf dem Theater’.? In the drama itself, there is only one scene 
which directly recalls Goethe, that of the murder of Gretchen's soldier 
brother (Gretchen is unnamed and does not appear). The brother has 
returned home to avenge her fall and is praying in the chapel. Faust leaves 
the manner of his death to Mephisto, who arranges that the brother is 
mistaken for a delinquent and killed by an officer. 

The main scenes come from the Puppenspiel tradition. Faust is brought 
a magic book by three mysterious figures, and with it conjures up devils. 
They boast of their swiftness, but Faust is impressed only by the seventh, 
Mephisto, who is ‘swift as thought’ (in the opera the number of 
devils is reduced to six). As he hesitates to make a pact, Mephisto reminds 
him that he has deceived his creditors; and when the officers of the law 
knock at the door (is this a reminiscence of Maler Miiller’s Faust2), Faust 
accepts Mephisto’s offer to kill them. The scene ends with Goethean motifs, 
used ironically. As the Easter choir sings the Credo and Gloria, Faust signs 
away his soul. 

There follows the murder of the brother, then the “Hauptspiel’ at the Duke 
of Parma’s court. Faust, the wonder-worker, conjures up figures of famous 
lovers from the Bible, bearing the features of himself and the Duke’s young 
bride. The Duchess follows Faust, and the Duke is placated by a political 
scheme suggested by Mephisto which will mean the doom of Parma’s 
independence — a reminiscence, I think, of Mephisto’s role at the Imperial 
Court in Act I of Goethe’s Second Part. The second part of the “Hauptspiel’, 
which recalls elements of ‘Auerbachs Keller’, introduces us to a gay and 
quarrelsome crowd of students, to whom Faust tells how he loved and 
abandoned the Duchess. Mephisto enters to report that the Duchess is dead, 
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and lays her dead child at Faust’s feet. The incensed students threaten 
Mephisto, but he turns the child into a bundle of straw and burns it, saying 
to Faust: “Also verbrenn’ ich, Was ist gewesen.’ Mephisto then distracts 
Faust by conjuring up the figure of Helen, ‘an Jugend unverginglich’, and 
Busoni uses Goethean words and rhythms to express Faust’s rapture: 


Was ich sehnte 
was ich wahnte 
héchsten Wunsches 
Ratselform. 


But, like the image in ‘Hexenkiiche’, Helen’s figure always recedes as Faust 
approaches. Her disappearance represents for Faust a decisive turning point, 
for which the text by itself does not prepare us; we are not prepared for 
instance for Faust’s statement that it was his ‘mission’ to praise and ‘teach 
beauty. At this climax, Busoni approaches very close to Goethe, both in 
theme and verbally: 


FAUST Ach, abermals betrogen. 
Entschwunden nun fiir immer! 
Pause 
Der Mensch ist dem Vollkommnen nicht gewachsen. 
Er strebe denn nach seinem eignen Masse 
und streue Gutes aus, wie’s ihm gegeben. 
Ich, weiser Narr, ich Saumer, ich Verschwender, 
nichts ist getan und Alles zu beginnen: 
der Kindheit fiihl’ ich wieder mich genihert. 
Pause 
Weithin schaut aus mein Blick: junges Gelande, 
dort unbebaute Hiigel, die anschwellend, 
zu neuem Aufstieg fiihren. Wie verheissend 
lachelt das Leben. 


Phrases here come from the second ‘Studierzimmer’, ‘Wald und Hohle’, 
and Act 5 of Goethe’s Second Part.* Faust has turned towards “das Gute’ 
and to work. We find too that he has abjured magic. The three figures of 
the first scene enter to claim back their book, but Faust tells them he has 
destroyed it; and when they warn him, ‘Zu dieser Mitternacht bist du 
vergangen’, he answers, in Goethe's spirit, in a sentence omitted from the 
libretto: 

Ihr meint vielmehr: 
zu dieser Mitternacht werd’ ich vollenden. 


Dismissing them with an imperious gesture, he closes the scene: 


Frei liegt der Weg. Willkommen, 
du meines Abends letzter Gang. 
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The text by itself does not adequately express the meaning of the symbo- 
lism in these two parts of the ‘Hauptspiel’, nor does it motivate well the 
development of Faust. Iam not sure, indeed, that the music itself successfully 
expresses Busoni’s complex dramatic intentions. The text and motifs of 
the last scene are also almost bewilderingly complex, but it is musically | 
think the finest scene of the opera, and fully satisfying. 

In a snowy street outside Faust’s old house students are celebrating their 
new Rektor, Wagner; a few words let us know it is the pedantic Wagner 
of Goethe's First Part, who despises Faust as a ‘Phantast’, and hurries off 
with the words: ‘Ich bin das Feiern nicht gewohnt — die spite Stunde — 
die gewaltige Arbeit.’ Faust enters and gives his last money to a beggar- 
woman, who reveals herself as the Duchess; from her, before she vanishes, 
he accepts the legacy of their dead child. The murdered brother tries to 
prevent Faust from praying, and though Faust masters this ghost, as he 
turns his eyes to the Cross the figure of the Crucified turns into Helen. 
Then Faust defies the Deity too, and challenges all the authorities who ‘use 
men as a pretext for their quarrels: 


An dieser hohen Einsicht meiner Reife 
bricht sich nun euere Bosheit, 
und in der mir errungenen Freiheit 

erlischt Gott und Teufel zugleich.” 





Hilf, Schnsucht, 
Urzeugerin, 
zwingende, 
erftillende Kraft, 
dich ruf’ ich an zu héchstem Tun. 


‘Errungene Freiheit’ and ‘hdchstes Tun’ echo Goethe, of course, as does 
the challenge to God and Devil. It will be noticed, however, that in Busoni 
there is no suggestion as to what shape his idea of “héchstes Tun’ will take, 
and that the word ‘Sehnsucht’ is more appropriate to the Faust of Goethe's 
Part 1 than to that of Part 2. 

The scene closes with Faust’s exhortation to the body of his dead child, 
to whom he bequeaths his spirit: 

So wirk’ ich weiter in dir 
und du zeuge fort 
und grabe tiefer und tiefer 
die Spur meines Wesens 
bis an das Ende des Tricbes. 
Was ich verbaute 
richte du grade, 
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was ich versaumte, 
schSpfe du nach, 
so stell’ ich mich 
iiber die Regel, 
umfasse in Einem 
die Epochen 
und vermenge mich 
den letzten Geschlechtern: 
ich, Faust, 
ein ewiger Wille. 


With this, Faust dies. As the Night Watchman (Mephistopheles) announces 
midnight, a stage-direction continues: “Wahrend dieser Strophe ist an der 
Stelle, wo das tote Kind lag, ein nackter, halbwiichsiger Jiingling auf- 
gestiegen, einen bliihenden Zweig in der Rechten. Mit erhobenen Armen 
schreitet er tiber den Schnee in die Nacht und in die Stadt hinein.’ And 
Mephistopheles carries Faust’s body out with the words: 


Sollte dieser Mann verungliickt sein? 


Busoni’s work ends therefore, like Goethe’s, with an assertion of faith in 
humanity as an ‘ewiger Wille’ which, in spite of error, forms over the 
generations a process of ‘Aufstieg’. If we return to the terms of the pact, we 
shall see unmistakable Goethean clements in Busoni’s formulations: 


Beschaffe mir fiir meines Lebens Rest 
die unbedingte Erftillung jeden Wunsches, 
mache mich frei, 
lass’ mich die Welt umfassen, 
— den Osten und den Siiden, die mich rufen — 
des Menschen Tun vollauf begreifen 
und ungeahnt erweitern, — 
gib mir Genie, 
und gib mir auch sein Leiden, 
auf dass ich gliicklich werde wie kein anderer. . . . 


In Goethe’s fashion he widens the Volksbuch-Faust’s demand for the satis- 
faction of his wishes and for knowledge to the desire to understand and 
extend the “Tun’ of man. Dent has indicated how much Busoni identified 
himself with his portrait of Faust, and the demand for ‘genius and its pains’ 
is personal and something new (Thomas Mann has made this theme his 
own, of course). 

If one confines oneself only to the text, it would be impossible to assert 
that the course of Busoni’s drama fulfils the terms of this pact. The ideal of 
genius is not followed up any further; but it is also questionable whether 
Busoni has found adequate symbols for Faust’s search for knowledge and 
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experience. A distant recollection of the opera, which I saw nearly thirty 
years ago in Berlin, freshened up by hearing the broadcast performance of 
the Italian version, emboldens me to say that even the full opera does not 
realize all the meanings that Busoni had in mind. An appreciative critic, 
who, after the broadcast on September 16th, 1956, praised the last scene, 
‘an entirely original Faust consummation’, for its ‘extraordinary power and 
beauty’, suggestively wrote: ‘Unseen [ie. only broadcast], the central 
episode of the action — the wonder-working at the court of Parma and the 
seduction of the Duchess on her wedding day — is apt to seem unworthy 
of the earlier and later scenes.’** For all the astonishing evocative power of 
Busoni'’s music, this criticism seems to me to be just. And I would suggest 
that at the root of it lies a weakness in the dramatic structure of the text, 
rather than any musical failing. In combining motifs from the Puppenspiel 
with a Faust conception that owed much to Goethe, Busoni succeeded, it 
seems to me, in making what is, in spite of borrowings, on the whole an 
original and suggestive text. Where the text seems most inadequate from a 
literary point of view, in the sudden turns and crowded symbolism of the 
last two scenes, the opera itself is brilliantly successful. But the weakness of 
the ‘Hauptspiel’ at Parma is one of dramatic structure. Busoni was up against 
the difficulty that the Volksbuch or Puppenspicle themselves provide no 
incident which can fully express the longing and dilemma of a modern 
Faust, apart from Mephisto, the Pact itself, and Helen, and these Marlowe 
and Goethe had seized upon. 


NOTES 


1'W. S. Gilbert, Gretchen. Printed as Manuscript for Private Circulation only. 

2 The Modern Faustus and His Visions. An Agnostic Allegory. London, 1887 (anon.). 

3A. V. Lunacharski, Three Plays, translated by Magnus and Walter. The Broadway Translations, 
London, 1923. I have written at greater length on this Faust in Festschrift fiir H. A. Korff, Leipzig, 1957. 

‘ F. Busoni, Doktor Faust, Potsdam, 1920. Busoni seems to have completed this text at the end of 1914 
and to have composed a considerable part of the opera before it was published. It is not, however, 
identical with the libretto of the opera as it appears in the published version for piano accompaniment — 
Busoni, Doktor Faust, erginzt und herausgegeben von Philipp Jarnach. Klavierauszug mit Text von 
Egon Petri und Michael von Zadora. Leipzig. I have referred to the two versions as ‘text’ and ‘libretto’. 
The differences between them, though slight, are worthy of closer scrutiny. 

5 E. J. Dent, Ferruccio Busoni, London, 1933, p. 303. The last chapter of this biography is devoted to 
Doktor Faust, and the text is discussed with the same perspicacity as the score. 

6 Dent, loc. cit. The extracts from Busoni’s diary that Dent prints show that Busoni was first thinking 
of a Goethean form, and continued to do so even after the jotting: ‘Literarisch zu schwer, durch Goethe- 
Vergleich.’ Even when he decides on the final form, the note ‘Assumed that Gretchen episode is all 
over’ indicates a reference to Goethe. One aspect of the influence of the Puppenspiel influence I cannot 
discuss here, as it affects the opera, I think, rather than the text. Busoni concludes his Prologue with 
the lines: 

So stellt mein Spiel sich wohl lebendig dar, 
Doch bleibt sein Puppenursprung offenbar. 
Dent investigates (pp. 297-8) how far the opera betrays the influence of the technique of a puppet-show, 
and suggests that it is evident above all in the lack of psychological subtlety and sentimental appeal: 
_ more nearly it approaches to the manner of the puppet-show, the more it gains in austerity and 
gnity’, | 
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? The biographical and theoretical themes of this prologue are much developed in Busoni’s prose 
Preface to the score, first published May 1925 in Ausblick, the magazine of the Dresden State Theatres 
(Dent, pp. 296, 304-5). As Busoni there maintains that ‘an opera should deal only with such subjects as 
are incomplete without music’, it is clear that an attempt to consider his text as an independent work of 
art would be misguided. 

® In the text, the Brother is anonymous; in the libretto he is called ‘“Gretchens Bruder’. 

® For ‘entschwunden’ the libretto has ‘verschwunden’ — the Goethean word in the second ‘Studier- 
zimmer’ — 

Bin ich denn abermals betrogen? 
Verschwindet so der geisterreiche Drang... . 

1° These important lines are missing from the libretto. It must be remembered that Busoni’s score 
broke off at a point just before these lines, to be completed by Philipp Jarnach. 

11 Desmond Shawe-Taylor, New Statesman and Nation, September 22nd, 1956. In fact, the libretto 
makes the expression of the Duchess’s love for Faust more explicit and intense than does the text. 
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THE FIRST HEBREW FAUST 
BY Y. A. KLAUSNER 


I 


In the year 1865 there appeared in Vienna a small Hebrew book whose 
German title page read as follows: BEN AVUYA* Goethe's Faust . . . in 
einer hebraischen Umdichtung von Dr. Max Letteris. 

The Hebrew reader of those days — the reader who was unable to read 
Faust in the original or in a translation into any European language — was 
as a rule lacking in general education or his general education was so super- 
ficial that he could not understand Goethe's difficult work. With an eye 
to this reading public, the well-known Hebrew poet Letteris (1800-71)? 
decided not to give an exact Hebrew translation of Faust but attempted an 
adaptation of it— an “Umdichtung’. This adaptation intended to bring 
Faust within reach of the contemporary Hebrew reader. It also followed the 
peculiar method used by the Hebrew writers of that age in adapting works 
written in other languages. As a rule they translated or adapted foreign 
works that had a Jewish content and the few works of general interest that 
were chosen for the Hebrew reader were presented to him in a suitable 
Hebrew guise. It was more or less obligatory, according to the prevailing 
tendency of the so-called ‘Enlightenment’ period of Jewish literature (c. 
1784-1881), for everyone who wanted to introduce the ‘Beauty of Japhet’ 
into the “Tents of Shem’ to make this Hebrew guise a strictly Biblical one. 
This took the form of using pure Biblical Hebrew and changing the names 
of heroes, places, etc., and giving them appropriate names taken from the 
Bible, without making any great change in the content of the work trans- 
lated. 

However, the case of the ‘First Hebrew Faust’ was not so simple. Here, 
too, within the adaptor’s framework the content of the story remained with 
no appreciable changes. But the framework is not purely and entirely 
Biblical, although — and this is very characteristic — the Biblical element in 
it is fundamental. In addition to the two customary clements, ‘non-Jewish 
content’ and ‘Biblical guise’, a third element entered into Letteris’s version 
— the Mishnaic factor not usually found in the belles-lettres of the Jewish 
Enlightenment Period.’ This element was introduced with Letteris’s chief 
hero Ben Avuya, one of the creators of the Mishna. (He lived in the second 
century A.D.) Among all the heroes of the Bible Letteris could not find 
one whose character and fate resembled that of Faust and he therefore chose, 
albeit unwillingly, a personage from the period of the Mishna. There is not 
the slightest doubt that had Letteris been able to find in the Bible a suitable 
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hero — even of lesser stature — for Faust, he would never have taken a hero 
from the Mishna. This is supported by the circumstance that the Mishnaic 
element itself was pared down and attenuated as much as possible. The 
Biblical element on the other hand was given the greatest emphasis. Except 
for the names Ben Avuya and Rabbi Meir, his pupil, there is almost nothing 
in the work of Letteris to remind us of the period of the Mishna. (This does 
not apply to the ‘Epilogue’.) 


II 


The most striking change made by Letteris in the subject-matter of Faust 
was his substitution of Goethe’s chief figure, the German magician of the 
sixteenth century, by one of the sages of the Mishna, Elisha ben Avuya, 
who lived 1400 years before Faust.‘ This substitution did not lead to any 
far-reaching changes in the character of the principal figure of the tragedy. 
In fact Letteris merely contented himself with the change of name, and, but 
for a few minor details, he made no important changes in the character or 
actions of the German magician of the Renaissance whom he transformed 
into a Palestinian Jewish Rabbi of antiquity.° 

One of the changes it is worth pointing out is the addition at the end of 
the scene in the “Studierzimmer’ when Faust and Mephistopheles go out of 
the hero’s chamber and Mephistopheles gives Faust his blessing: “Ich gratu- 
liere dir zum neuen Lebenslauf!’ (F. p. 76).* Letteris slightly changes the 
words of Mephistopheles: “To new life let us raise our wings’ and adds 


‘putting his hands on the head of Ben Avuya as if to bless him’: 


Now that your spirit has gone and is spent 

And with my strength you shall like an angel renew your youth 
Your name shall no longer Elisha be called 

For it has been changed to a new name 

You have become an other man 

Therefore an Other shall you henceforth be called. (p. 90) 


Nevertheless from now on throughout the play Letteris’s hero continues 
to be called Ben Avuya and the name ‘Aher’ (Other) appears only in the 
Epilogue. 

In a few passages Letteris changed Faust’s way of speaking. For example, 
after the first meeting with Gretchen Faust exclaims in admiration of her 
beauty: 

‘Beim Himmel dieses Kind ist sch6n!’, etc. (F. p. 100). In these words of 
Faust we feel, besides true admiration, a kind of condescension, the attitude 
of a polite man of the world to a beautiful ‘child’. There is also subtle irony 
in his praises of her modesty and much simple truth in his final exclamation 
‘Das ist nun zum Entziicken gar!’ 
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In the eyes of Elisha the child becomes a ‘maiden’ and his whole attitude 
to her becomes more serious, all his words are full of pathos and less sincere 
(pp. 117-18). It should be understood that all this came about almost 
against the wish of the translator. The tool he was using forced it upon him. 
The flowery language of the Bible in which Ben Avuya was written lent a 
great deal of pathos to the work and the principal figure was not immune 
from it. Elisha has far more pathos than Faust and this often places him in 
a different light from Goethe's hero, to the disadvantage of Ben Avuya of 
course, from an artistic and psychological point of view. 

A still more striking example: when Mephistopheles persuades Faust to 
wait a little longer and so increase his joy when the girl becomes his, Faust 
answers: ‘Hab’ Appetit auch ohne das’ (F. p. 101). Letteris did not dare or 
did not care to translate this line literally and in its place puts two lines that 
completely change one of the traits in the character of the hero. Elisha is 
not coarse: 


Even without this my heart is full of longing, 
Nor do I expect aid from labour and struggle. 


Faust’s cynicism too, as well as his irony, are lost in the general pathos with 
which Letteris invests his hero. 

Here is another characteristic detail: Letteris always takes care to condemn 
evil lest one might suspect him of sympathy with the evil things uttered in 
the book. (Incidentally, Letteris apologizes for the things which the Devil, 
in particular, is made to say. Preface, pp. xii-xiii), and for this reason he makes, 
wherever possible, hatred of evil a characteristic feature of his hero. So, for 
instance, when Mephistopheles suggests to Faust that they should deceive 
Marthe and tell her that they were both present at her husband’s death in 
Padua, Faust recoils from such a lie and says to the Devil: “Wenn er nichts 
Bessers hat, so ist der Plan zerrissen’ (F. p. 118). Letteris does not content him- 
self with this one line, but makes Elisha deliver a complete little speech in 
condemnation: 


Your advice springs from a fount of lies 
I will not bear false witness or be false to my Faith 
Nor like Sons of Belial utter falsehood (p. 142) 


It is possible that in this emphasis on Ben Avuya’s hatred of lies and of 
evil in general there is a desire to establish on firmer ground his redemption 
from Hell. In Letteris’s version the element of ‘striving’ does not appear as 
an expiation for the sins of the hero and something else had to be found in 
its place. Be that as it may, Ben Avuya is completely lacking in the cynicism 
that at times emerges in the lines of Faust. He is more sensitive to things 
evil and above all he is almost always full of pathos. 
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lil 

As I have said, the Biblical-Mishnaic framework into which Letteris cast 
Goethe's Faust did not affect the body of the work itself. Letteris’s Ben 
Avuya declaims in pure Biblical Hebrew the monologues of Faust without 
any substantial changes. 

The few changes that Letteris did make in the text of Goethe were almost 
all the result of having to bear in mind the capacities and tastes of the Hebrew 
reader of his time. 

First of all Letteris shortened a number of passages and even omitted entire 
scenes. At the very beginning of the work he did not find it necessary to 
translate for his Hebrew reader the ‘Vorspiel auf dem Theater’; the Hebrew 
reader of his time was not in the habit of theatre-going and was not familiar 
with the theatrical problems with which the ‘Vorspiel’ deals. Letteris 
shortened and in some particulars also changed the scene in the Banqueting 
House (‘Auerbachs Keller’). He omitted the episodes connected with the 
song ‘Heilge Rémsche Reich’ (F. pp. 77-8), with the song about the poisoned 
rat (F. pp. 79-80), and with the Song of the Flea (F. pp. 81-3), and also 
omitted the three songs themselves. 

Here again Letteris had in mind the taste and the whole psyche of the 
contemporary Hebrew reader who had no interest whatsoever in frivolous 
songs and satirical mockery. 

There are also omissions and cuts in the translation of the following 
scene, ‘“Hexenkiiche’. The scene is a difficult one and most of its details seem 
to have little connection with the play as a whole. Even more unintel- 
ligible and less connected with the main plot of the play is the long scene 
‘Walpurgisnacht’ and it is natural that most of the cuts and changes are to 
be found here. 

Sometimes Letteris combines the words of two or more speakers and puts 
them in the mouth of one (for instance the monologue of Mephithophel on 
p. 190 is at once a condensation and a combination of the lines of both 
Mephistopheles and Faust in F. pp. 154-5). He omits many passages: the 
conversation of Mephistopheles with the ‘General’, the ‘Minister’, the 
‘Parvenu’, the ‘Author’ (F. pp. 160-1); the dance of Faust with “Die Schéne’ 
and the coarse talk between them, the words of the ‘Proktophantasmist’ 
(F. pp. 162-4), all the ‘Intermezzo: Walpurgisnachtstraum’ (F. pp. 166-72), 
etc. 

It must be admitted that the Hebrew reader of the time did not miss very 
much by these omissions. These passages are difficult to understand without 
the aid of a commentary or notes, they are not closely connected with the 
development of the plot and are at times extemely coarse. Moreover, these 
scenes take place in a world of evil and evil was never an ‘eigentliches 
Element’ of the Hebrew poet, who avoided it as much as he could. 
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The additions that were not due to the ‘Judaization’ of the translation are 
very few (as a rule Letteris adds very little of his own) and were intended for 
the Hebrew reader of the time. For the most part they serve as explanations. 
Firstly there are many stage directions that refer to the actions of the charac- 
ters (for example on p. 115 the lines before Mephithophel'’s words to Ben 
Avuya, etc.) or they are explanatory of the tone in which the character 
speaks. It seems that Letteris did not always think his translation sufficient 
(for instance on p. 56: Ben Avuya as ‘mocker’). Other explanations clarify 
what takes place in the soul of a character (the long notes on p. 30 and p. 
185). At times Letteris introduces such explanations into the body of the 
text. For example on p. 72 at the end of the monologue by Ben Avuya, 
who is surprised that Mephithophel demands a written pact, Letteris adds the 
explanatory verse: ‘In a Bond of Truth and Justice will I sell my life.’ As a 
rule it is impossible to distinguish additions of this kind from those inherent 
in the style Letteris adopts. 

The changes that Letteris made in the natures of the characters have no 
connection whatever with the ‘Judaization’. They are few and almost 
haphazard, for in many cases they are simply the result of Letteris’s language 
and style. 

About Ben Avuya himself as Faust, I have already spoken. Mephisto- 
pheles, after he has become Mephithophel, grows less insolent and his lines 
are increasingly full of pathos. This is in particular exemplified in his attitude 
to God. He no longer dares to address “The one who sits on a high and 
exalted throne’ (p. 3) and to ask him simply: “was wettet Ihr?’ — what do 
you wager that you will lose Faust? (F. p. 12). And even in his soliloquy he 
does not address God with familiarity or contempt as “Der Alte’ (F. p. 13) 
but calls him reverently “The Ancient of Days’, although he does speak about 
the pride of God and even of the crafty tongue of God. 

Consistent with Letteris’s general tendency always to show evil in all its 
ugliness, he even goes as far as to make Satan do likewise. For instance, 
whereas in the original Mephistopheles simply says of his way ‘Meine Strasse’ 
(F. p. 12) in Letteris Mephithophel speaks of the “Springs of Chaos’ (p. 6). 
Like all the figures in Faust, Gretchen too is not untouched by Letteris’s pathos 
but essentially he made no changes in her nature nor in that of any of the 
other characters in the play. 

In addition to Ben Avuya himself the only other figure representative of 
the Mishnaic element is his pupil Nehorai — Rabbi Meir. Nehorai (who 
plays an important part in the ‘Epilogue’) is given the rather unpleasant part 
of Wagner — that limited and narrow-minded pupil of Faust. 

In order to bring the scene of “Walpurgisnacht’ closer to the Hebrew 
reader, Lettcris (in his notes) made use of Talmudic sources (as he did in 
some other instances). If we consider this too as part of the Mishnaic element 
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we have exhausted all elements of the Mishnaic period in Ben Avuya. This 
is strange when we remember that it is the period in which Letteris’s hero 
lived and in which Letteris would have all the actions of the play take place. 

On the other hand the Biblical element was responsible for the majority 
of the changes and particularly for the most important ones that show evi- 
dence of the ‘Judaization’ of Faust. 

On opening Ben Avuya and glancing at the dramatis personae (p. xvi) 
there will be found in addition to the principal figure and his pupil, Nehorai 
— Rabbi Meir, a whole list of Biblical names that have no connection with the 
period in which Elisha — “Aher’ lived: Pashhur — Frosch (Jeremiah xx, 1), 
Azrikam — Altmayer (Nehemiah xi, 15), Adiel— Siebel (1 Chronicles ix, 
12), Yahzera— Brander (1 Chronicles ix, 12), Na‘ama— Gretchen (Genesis 
iv, 22), etc. 

Only the names of the angel Raphael and of Mephithophel are not 
from the Bible. As regards the angel Raphael, it should be noted: 
firstly that the name Raphael, as the name of a man appears in the Bible 
(1 Chronicles xxvi, 7), secondly Raphael as the name of an angel is already 
mentioned in the apocryphal Book of Tobit, and thirdly that here Letteris 
made no change but adhered to the original. As regards Mephithophel, this 
name was coined by Letteris, as he himself points out (p. 224, note 2), as a 
composite word consisting of the beginning and end of two Biblical names: 
MEPHIbosheth (2 Samuel iv, 4) and Ahi- THOPHEL (2 Samuel xv, 12), 
and was intended to resemble in sound the name of Goethe’s Mephistopheles. 
Also the names mentioned by the various characters in their talk, whether 
of men or of places, are all taken from the Bible. We find Ma‘akha (Marthe), 
as the wife of Perets (p. 133; see Genesis xxxvili, 29). The friends of Na‘ama 
— Gretchen, are Avigail— Birbelchen (1 Samuel xxv, 3), Bosmath— 
Sybille (Genesis xxvi, 34) and so on. 

Nostradamus (F. p. 19), the famous sixteenth-century astrologer (inciden- 
tally an apostate Jew) is turned by Letteris into Ben Be’or (p. 12) namely 
Balaam (Numbers xxii, 5) and Letteris has much to say about him and 
about his ‘song’. ‘Fliegengott’ (F. p. 51) resumes his original Hebrew name 
Baal-Zebub (p. 54; see 2 Kings i, 2) which means ‘the God of flies’; and so on. 

Malta (F. p. 115) is changed into the “The Isles of Elisha’ (p. 138; see 
Ezekiel xxvii, 7) and Naples (F. p. 115) becomes No Amon (p. 138; see 
Nahum iii, 8; ‘populous No’ in the Authorized Version). If in Goethe 
Marthe’s husband finds his final resting-place in Padua ‘beim heiligen 
Antonius’, in Letteris Mephithophel assures Ma‘akha that her husband 
lies in ground still holier: ‘In the Valley of Hebron, the Place of the 
Cave of Machpelah’ (p. 135; see Genesis xxiii, 19), where Abraham buried 
Sarah. 


The examples I have brought together are sufficient to prove on the one 
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hand that Letteris when writing the ‘First Hebrew Faust’ had a manifest 
inclination to emphasize the Biblical element in particular and not the 
Mishnaic. On the other hand, it is clear that the changes he made did not 
in the least affect the subject-matter of the work nor make any substantial 
changes in it. They did not give the work the colour and atmosphere of 
Palestine in Biblical times, still less those of the period of the Mishna. Letteris 
was concerned with minor extraneous changes and had no wish to change 
the sum and substance of Goethe’s work. 

But there was one factor that impelled Letteris to make more drastic 
changes, that of conforming to the taste and outlook of the Hebrew reader 
of those days: Letteris was forced to avoid any hint or mention of Christianity. 
The Jews of the Ghetto, who looked back on two thousand years of hatred, 
persecution, cruelty, privations and scorn at the hands of the Christian world 
would have found it unbearable that in the “Holy Tongue’ things should be 
written about Christianity that were neither argument, refutation nor 
condemnation. 

In his first talk with Faust Wagner incidentally mentions that tomorrow 
will be the first day of the Christian Easter: “‘Doch Morgen, als am ersten 
Ostertage...’ (F. p. 25). Here, in Letteris’s version Nehorai says: “Tomorrow 
is the Day of Redemption from Egyptian Bondage’ (p. 21), that is to say — 
the Jewish Passover. This is also the reason underlying one of the most 
important changes in the whole book: a very free adaptation of the Chorus 
Song that saved Faust from suicide. In Goethe the Choir of Angels sings 
about the Resurrection of Christ which too is the burden of the songs sung 
by the chorus of women and disciples. In Letteris two choirs sing original 
and exquisite songs about the Exodus from Egypt and finish up with a song 
about the Revival of Nature. The idea of seeking in the Revival of Nature 
a parallel to the Resurrection of Christ is very effective. In the Revival of 
Nature Letteris sees the promise that a time will come when the dead ‘who 
sleep in silence will arise from the dust’ and that a day, too, will come ‘when 
the Eternal People [i.e., the Jews] will be saved from the Shadow of Death’ 
(F. pp. 30-2; Ben Avuya, pp. 27-30). 

His adaptation of the scene in the ‘House of God’ (‘Dom’) is also marked 
by originality. In the place of the magnificent and awe-inspiring Catholic 
hymn Dies Irae Letteris makes the choir sing appropriate verses from the 
books of Isaiah and Lamentations. 

One can understand omissions of such expressions as ‘Sankt-Andreas- 
Nacht’ (F. p. 35) or the substitution of “The Ark of the Covenant’ (p. 39 
and p. 173) for ‘Andachtsbild der Mater dolorosa’ (F. p. 116) and “Venerabile’ 
(F. p. 36). 

It is plain that even a heretic like ‘Aher’ would not have been able to 
study the Gospel, and that his difficulty would have been not with the verse 
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in St John ‘Am Anfang war das Wort’ (F. p. 47), but with the verse in 
Psalms (xxxiii, 6) “By the Word of the Lord were the Heavens made’ 
(p. 49). Only in one passage did Letteris fail to disguise a clear reference to 
Christianity. In the scene of the ‘Hexenkiiche’ we find among the lines 


spoken by Mephithophel the following verses: 


On One and on Three the Teachers descant 
Falsehood for Truth is exchanged (p. 14) 


which is a translation of Goethe's text (F. p. 98). Probably Letteris saw here 
in this obvious reference to the Christian Trinity a condemnation of Chris- 
tianity and therefore left the lines exactly as they were written. 

It is worth mentioning, that in Ben Avuya direct influences of the period 
and of the personality of the translator-adaptor can be detected. I emphasize 
the word ‘direct’. For within the confines of the indirect influence can be 
counted all those changes which Letteris introduced into the body of Goethe's 
work with an eye to his readers. Thence also the apparently strange fact 
that although he chose a hero from the time of the Mishna he never empha- 
sized the Mishnaic elements but — in conformity with the general trend of 
contemporary Hebrew literature — always and everywhere stressed the 
Biblical element. Directly, one can only detect Letteris the poet, the Jewish 
‘Maskil’ (Pionecr of Enlightenment), the man of his period, through small 
details, slight additions and isolated expressions. In dramatic works generally 
and in a translated drama particularly, an adaptor will find but little room 
to assert himself. 

We have already mentioned his manifest inclination to show evil in all 
its ugliness, an inclination that is, in the main, detrimental to the psycho- 
logical truth of the work. It has its source in the general didacticism of the 
period of the Hebrew Enlightenment and partly too, it seems, in fear of 
religious fanatics. 

When, at the beginning of the play, Ben Avuya speaks not about philo- 
sophy but about “Wisdom the Daughter of God in Heaven’ he repeats the 
epithet habitually applied to knowledge in general in contemporary Hebrew 
literature. 

Letteris — the Jewish “Maskil’ — pays homage to “Wisdom the Daughter 
of God in Heaven’ and is more careful than Goethe not to offend her. For 
this reason he omits the words of Faust: ‘Und sehe, dass wir nichts wissen 
kénnen’ (F. p. 17), so as not to arouse doubts in the hearts of Jewish youth 
so athirst for knowledge. 

More than Goethe himself Letteris pays respect to the Law. When Goethe 
speaks of ‘Rechte’ (F. p. 54) Letteris translates “Law and Justice’, as if the two 
were identical in his view and adds ‘where there are laws there is no deceit, 
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Period, when Jews hoped for constitutional emancipation and for release 
from discrimination and oppression by legal means. 

When Mephistopheles dressed as Faust talks to the student who has come 
to Faust for advice and instruction, Mephistopheles asks him: ‘What is it 
you want to learn?’ The student answers in the course of the conversation 
that he would like to learn Theology. Whereupon Mephistopheles advises 
him not to choose this branch of learning because it is easy to be led astray 
by it. There is in it “So viel verborgnes Gift’ and whoever studies Theology 
commits himself always to rely on the words of his teacher. But Mephis- 
topheles utters not a single word against teachers (F. p. 73). Letteris, how- 
ever, translates the word Theology by “The Law of the Living God’. Letteris 
dared not say what Goethe says about Theology — even if these words are 
placed in the mouth of Satan — that in it there is much hidden poison. And 
so Letteris praises “The Law of the Living God’ but adds: 


The Law is pure but her priests rejoice 

When their enemies in the pit are hurled 

For the shepherds spread a net for the flocks 

And put a pall on the Law they expound. (pp. 85-86) 


Here we have echoes of the ‘Kulturkampf’ waged by the ‘Maskilim’ 
(Pioneers of Enlightenment) against the Rabbis, accusing them of hating 
and persecuting the ‘Maskilim’, exploiting their own flocks and not ex- 
pounding the Law simply and clearly but indulging in dialectics and putting 
a ‘pall’ over the Law. 


IV 


In a note to the ‘Epilogue’ Letteris says: “This is the fruit of my own 
labour with which God has favoured me. Others have no share in it’ (p. 
215). This ‘Epilogue’ was intended to take the place of the second part of 
Faust, which was definitely beyond the comprehension of the Hebrew readers 
of that period. It is interesting to note that the Epilogue corresponds much 
more to the spirit and substance of the Talmudic legends about Aher than 
does the play itself. Letteris relates the death of Ben Avuya and the attempts 
of his pupil Nehorai — Rabbi Meir, to save his soul. In a dream it is revealed 
to Nehorai that his master Aher is suffering terrible torments in Hell but 
Nehorai also sees in a dream the redemption and salvation of his teacher. 
Good angels and bad angels fight for the soul of Ben Avuya and ‘suddenly 
the gates of Heaven are opened’. Na‘ama appears and ‘she lifts her lover to 
the highest stars’. The same day on which Nahorai dreamt this dream the 
flame was quenched that burned on the grave of Aher. The story in the 
‘Epilogue’ (pp. 215-23) agrees on the whole with the legends in the Talmudic 
literature.” Only the description of Aher’s torments show the influence of 
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Greek mythology. The war of the angels and the appearance of Na‘ama 
are taken from the last scenes of Faust II. Goethe’s idea was that continual 
striving of erring and sinful man, coupled with the intercession of one who 
loves him with a pure love (‘Die Liebe . . . von oben’; F. p. 450), absolves 
him from all his errors and sins. This idea is not sufficiently brought out 
in the ‘Epilogue’ of Letteris. ‘Striving’ as a basic factor in expiation could 
not be taken into consideration. It is not stressed by Letteris in the body of 
the work itself. In the ‘Epilogue’ the part of the one who loves and tries to 
save the soul of the sinner is given not to his beloved Na‘ama — Gretchen 
(she only performs the formal action of raising Ben Avuya to Heaven), 
but to his pupil Nehorai — Rabbi Meir, as the Talmudic legends have it. 

The Hebrew of Ben Avuya is the Hebrew of the Bible, the only Hebrew 
the generation of the Jewish Enlightenment considered worthy to be called 
a literary language. Here, too, there is an absence of local colour and atmos- 
phere of the epoch, a toning down of the Mishnaic element and a heightening 
of the Biblical. In the time of Elisha ben Avuya people no longer spoke 
the language of Isaiah or Job. In language, therefore, as well as in content, 
we see exemplified the inveterate inclination of the Jewish Enlightenment 
Period towards Biblical times. Like all the Hebrew poets of the time, 
Letteris employs the language of the Bible and almost all his work is a 
mosaic of verses and parts of verses. Like other contemporary Hebrew poets 
Letteris prefers unusual and flowery words among all those the Hebrew 
Bible placed at his disposal. The flowery Biblical language employed in 
Ben Avuya was a prime factor in crystallizing the character of the translation- 
adaptation. First of all the Hebrew of the Bible by its essential solemnity gave 
Ben Avuya its keynote, gave it its excessive pathos and tended to diminish 
every other tone. It also resulted in very many small additions, because 
of the impossibility, in many cases, of rendering exactly and succinctly the 
words of the original. Thus the peculiar character of Biblical Hebrew, its 
concrete quality, its imagery, its inexactitude, sometimes led to changes in 
meaning. 


NOTES 


1 These words were in Hebrew characters. 

2 See e.g.: J. L. Landau, Short Lectures in Modern Hebrew Literature, London, 1938", pp. 253-61; M. 
Waxman, A History of Jewish Literature, vol. Ill, New York, 1945", pp. 198-201; etc. 

§ Mishna is a Book of Laws written in later Hebrew in a concise style and forms the foundation of the 
Talmud. In the main the Mishna was compiled in the 2nd century. Compare: The Mishnah translated 
by H. Danby, Oxford, 1933. 

* See: R. Travers Herford, ‘Elisha ben Abuyah’ in Essays in honour of the Very Rev. Dr. J. H. Hertz, 
London, 1942, pp. 215-25. See also my Hebrew article: ‘Ben Avuya’ and ‘Faust’ in Tarbiz, vol. IX, 
pp- 108-15, 375-04. 

5 | take no account here of the ‘Epilogue’ written by Letteris himself, with which I shall deal separately. 

* 1 quote from Faust und Urfaust erlautert von E. Beutler, Leipzig, 1939. 

? See Babylonian Talmud, Hagiga 15b, and especially Jerusalem Talmud, Hagiga II, 1. 
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FRIEDRICH MEINECKE 
AND THE REVIVAL OF GERMAN IDEALISM 


BY HANS LIEBESCHUTZ 


WHEN Friedrich Meinecke died, there was little doubt that he had become a 
great European figure. He was a German patriot, who had struggled for 
many years to understand the political situation of his country objectively 
without overlooking the dangers implicit in it. During the Nazi rule neither 
temptation nor serious risk had diverted him towards a compromise with 
the regime. On the other hand German scholarship had been deeply in- 
fluenced by the problems he investigated and by his writings in a wide field, 
far beyond the compass of his own teaching as a professor of Modern 
History. But these two aspects of his work, on which his present fame is 
equally based, had brought a very different return during most of his life- 
time. His great success as an academic teacher, by which he gave reality to 
Wilhelm Dilthey’s programme of intellectual history, did not in any way 
establish him as the founder of a school of political thought. In this field 
Meinecke remained the respected champion of a minority opinion, and in 
the great crises of his lifetime a fighter for a lost cause. This result, however, 
must not hide the fundamental unity which existed for him between the 
two aspects of his work. When he defined the purpose of his pioneer work 
Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat as a fresh inquiry into philosophical thought 
as a force in history, he added in the same sentence a demand for a more 
intimate connection between history and contemporary politics. The unity 
of thought and action at which he aimed in his life was to be based on faith 
in the idealism of the age of Goethe. He believed firmly in the possibility 
of reviving the spirit of German classical literature in the minds of his 
contemporaries and of solving in this way the problems brought about by 
the intense growth of man’s activities in the world of affairs. This would 
enable the individual to break through the prevailing materialism and to 
base his life on more deeply rooted values, while society as a whole would 
outgrow the dangerous tensions of conflicting interests. 

The origin of this belief can be traced back to the middle of the ‘nineties, 
when the legacy of Sybel and Treitschke, who had died within a short time 
of each other, had to be appraised by the men of the coming generation. 
Meinecke admired Treitschke’s German History and he felt his personal 
inspiration when he was for a short time connected with him as co-editor of 
the Historische Zeitschrift. But he saw clearly that Treitschke, by the very 
completeness of his success as the prophet and epic interpreter of the age in 
which the Empire was founded, would no longer be a creative force in 
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the period of rapid changes inaugurated by the events of 1870-71. Meinecke 
still identified himself with Treitschke’s fight against economic utilitarianism 
and his defence of those political values which a strong state can give to the 
life of the individual. But he saw that a political idealism of this kind was in 
danger of losing its genuine content while serving the cause of national 
power if it had no fresh contact with the world of ideas.* Meinecke was 
clearly looking for a broader philosophy of history, which would help to 
understand and solve the urgent social problems of the time without breaking 
with the nation’s past. The great biography of Boyen, which grew under 
his hand during the ‘nineties, showed him the answer to his search. Boyen 
as the organizer of the Prussian army in the post-Napoleonic period was a 
representative of that idealistic circle of reformers who transformed Fred- 
erick II’s monarchy after the defeat of Jena. When Meinecke traced in the 
work of a minister of war the impact of Kant’s educational ideas, the 
philosopher’s belief in the dignity of the human personality, he found the 
new impulse for his life’s work which he was seeking. As a historian he set 
out to discover the part cosmopolitan ideas of the classical age had played in 
the rise of the national state. But his first book was also the starting-point 
for the development of his political thought. In the second volume he 
described the political crisis of 1819, in which Boyen and Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, the two idealistic reformers, were forced out of office by courtiers 
and Junkers, as the root of the deepest difficulties with which the German 
state and German society were faced at the end of the century.‘ For us 
there seems to be a straight line from this statement in this early work to 
the reinterpretation of the nation’s history which he gave to his fellow 
countrymen in 1946.° But the way was not so simple for Meinecke himself. 
His historical studies had given him a vantage-point from which he could 
see certain weaknesses in the internal life of German society and a possible 
way of reform. Before 1914 he did not see the deep antagonism between 
power politics in an age of rising imperialism and the idealistic revival 
which he desired. He still believed in the harmony of power and culture, 
as Ranke did after 1871. The political system of Europe, which Bismarck 
had reshaped by establishing Germany as a leading power, was for both 
historians the best guarantee for the continuity of a civilization based on 
the characteristic contributions of the great nations whose individualities 
had been formed by the interplay of power politics. Meinecke emphasized 
the idealistic aspect of Ranke’s interpretation. The principle that the deepest 
values of mankind can only take shape as individual phenomena seemed to 
him the common basis of modern national politics and idealistic philosophy. 
Modern statecraft based on the understanding of the true national interest 
had apparently the same roots as the historian’s sympathetic understanding 
for the peculiarities of national development. 
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This harmony of idea and power broke down for Meinecke during the 
first World War.* He experienced the emotional impact of contemporary 
power politics among his own colleagues and fellow citizens in Berlin. 
And while he saw carly in the war that this attitude of mind would bring 
about his country’s defeat, he felt deeply its dangerous potentialities for 
Europe as he wished it to be. His belief in the value of German idealism 
for the reform of contemporary life remained intact, but it shifted its func- 
tion. It became a line of retreat from the political passions of the day, where 
the mind could gather strength in order to apply reason and a moderating 
influence to current problems. This short sketch of Meinecke’s development 
may help to answer the question with which we started. 

It was Meinecke’s interest in the history of ideas as an important factor in 
the historical process, his ability to analyse and describe the interplay of 
thought and reality, which won him his great position in German scholar- 
ship soon after 1900. There was a feeling among the younger generation 
that history must be something deeper than a collection of critically estab- 
lished facts. This movement away from positivism drew both its subject 
matter and its methods from Meinecke’s work. But why was he not equally 
successful with the other aspect of his life’s programme? What limitation 
restricted his influence on the political opinion of the educated middle 
classes? Looking back from the second half of the twentieth century we can 
easily see that classical idealism was too remote from the currents of life 
leading up to our own period for its revival to have any broad impact on 
the shape of things to come. The forces which in the Germany of 1800 had 
led to the synthesis of poetry and philosophy and had built up the great 
metaphysical systems, were transformed during the following age under 
the influence of scientific and technical development into the capacity for 
comprehensive planning and organization in the service of economy and 
politics. There was no way back into a world in which political decisions 
in the spirit of Goethe and Humboldt could be effective. Oswald Spengler, 
that dilettante of genius, saw this harsh truth more clearly than the much 
more thoroughly informed and much more conscientious historian. Mei- 
necke was certainly aware of this problem when during the ‘twenties he 
abandoned the connection between European idealism and ‘Staatsriison’. 
But he could not change his frame of mind. So the return to Goethe was 
still an important item of his political programme for his fellow citizens in 
1946. It would, however, not be fair to discuss these discrepancies between 
Meinecke’s thought and the reality of his time without raising the more 
general question how far in his day an academic teacher of history was 
able to influence his contemporaries. The historical writers whose work had 
prepared and accompanied the foundation of Bismarck’s Empire had formed 
an effective political force, because the educated middle class as such was 
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an important factor in the movement which brought about that impressive 
result. Moreover there was a sharing of problems, a genuine harmony of 
scholarship and life. Ideas, which were stimulating on the one side, were 
inspiring on the other. The fact that the great historians of the period were 
at the same time important literary figures as writers of German prose, 
points to the deeper roots of this unity. This state of affairs did not extend 
into the twentieth century. Meinecke’s revival of German classicism fitted 
in well with the potentialities of scholarly thought, but did not grip a 
larger audience and so could not form public opinion. After 1918 this gap 
between him and the general reader was narrower, but yet he did not become 
the advocate of a cause able to call a broad movement into being. He re- 
mained the critic of currents prevailing in those circles whom he could reach 
at his own level of discussion and he could not, as we see it now, avoid the 
fate of playing the part of Cassandra. But that was neither for him nor for 
his contemporaries a foregone conclusion. It is only in action that the balance 
of forces which brings about historical results establishes itself. No con- 
tributor can know his own strength without this test. Our feeling of the 
liberty and responsibility of the individual is based on this experience. That 
Meinecke used the resources of his mind with deep conviction and courage 
will always stand out as a sound title to the fame in two continents which 
came to him at the end of his long life. 


NOTES 


1 See his autobiography. Even in October 1918 two of his principal pupils disputed emphatically the 
result of Meinecke’s war-time experience, his belief in the necessity of a change-over to liberal democracy 
and a more restrained national policy. Strassburg/Freibiurg/Berlin (1949), pp. 267 ff. 

* Preface to the second edition (1911), p. VI. 

* The obituaries for Sybel and Treitschke in the Historische Zeitschrift, vol. LXXV (1895), pp. 390 ff.; 
vol. LX XVII (1896), pp. 86 ff. 

* Hermann von Boyen, vol. Il, pp. 389 ff. (1899). 

® Die deutsche Katastrophe. Ziirich/ Wiestaden, 1946. 

® Idee der Staatsrason (1924); Einleitung, p. 27; Strassburg /Freiburg/ Berlin, pp. 191 ff. (English translation: 
Machiavellism. The Doctrine of Raison d’ Etat and its Place in Modern History. Translated by Douglas Scott, 
with a General Introduction by W. Stark. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957.) 
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THOMAS MANN AND SCHILLER 
BY W. WITTE 


READERS of Thomas Mann are left in no doubt about the literary and philo- 
sophical influences which helped to determine his development and to shape 
his outlook. His indebtedness to certain writers and thinkers is evident in 
all his writings, and this debt of gratitude was handsomely repaid in the 
discerning studies which he devoted to them. Nietzsche and Wagner, 
Schopenhauer and Goethe are part of Thomas Mann’s world — not merely 
as purveyors of ideas or as sources of frequent and felicitous quotation, but 
as a living presence. They are not just part of the furniture of his mind; 
they are part of his inner life, and therefore of the substance of his work. 
An incident in Nietzsche's life (the young student's unintentional visit to a 
house of ill fame, his embarrassment and his escape) is taken over, with slight 
modifications, into Doktor Faustus and becomes a trigger-incident in the 
hero's career. The seduction of Wagner’s music (so brilliantly analysed in a 
number of Mann’s essays) loosens young Hanno Buddenbrook’s tenuous 
hold on life; Frau Kléterjahn succumbs to her illness after playing the music 
of Tristan, in which the sweetness of passion blends with the lure of death, 
and Wagner's use of the Jeitmotiv has its literary counterpart in Thomas 
Mann’s own style. As for Schopenhauer, one remembers the chapter in 
Buddenbrooks' which shows the hero deliriously carried away by Die Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung: how memorably it describes the impact of a 
philosophical system on an untrained but susceptible mind! And can any 
biographer or literary historian claim to have produced a more disturbingly 
intimate portrait of the ageing Goethe than the author of Lotte in Weimar? 
Mann’s insight into Goethe’s mind derives (as he himself did not hesitate to 
point out?) from a sense of kinship, and certain parallels readily suggest 
themselves. There is the same kind of home background — literary genius 
cradled in a comfortable upper-middle-class milieu; the same pride in 
patrician heritage and descent; the same methodical and orderly conduct of 
life in the years of maturity, the same consistent devotion to the daily task; 
the same blend of playfulness with an underlying sense of mission and an 
almost preceptorial dignity; the same combination of bold long-term plan- 
ning and careful management of resources. 

Is Schiller to be counted among these literary household deities? At first 
blush one might be inclined to answer “No’. If the average reader were 
asked to name Thomas Mann’s literary and spiritual mentors, one may 
doubt whether the name of Schiller would spontaneously occur to him. 
Second thoughts, however, may lead to a rather different conclusion — a 
conclusion which the following pages are intended to establish. 
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It is true that Schiller figures less largely and less persistently in Thomas 
Mann’s thought, and in the thoughts and experiences of his fictional charac- 
ters, than Goethe or Wagner. Yet Schiller is too essential a part of Germany's 
literary heritage for any German writer to pass him by. It was thus not un- 
natural that Thomas Mann, the doyen of German letters, should have been 
invited to address those who forgathered at Stuttgart on the 1soth anniver- 
sary of Schiller’s death to do honour to the poet’s memory — although (as 
he subsequently learnt from grateful and apologetic letters) some people 
had been doubtful about his qualifications for this task. He acquitted him- 
self admirably, having prepared his material with even more than his usual 
meticulousnéss: we know from his daughter’s report what enormous 
trouble he took to distil the essence of his subject into the narrow space of 
his discourse. Fortunately, the passages that had to be excised from the 
commemorative address were afterwards made available in the essay 
Versuch tiber Schiller. 

Three months after the Stuttgart festivities, on August 12th, 1955, Thomas 
Mann died. It so happens, therefore, that his essay on Schiller was his last 
offering to his readers and his last critical pronouncement. A mere coinci- 
dence, no doubt: but not, one feels, a wholly meaningless coincidence, nor 
in any way a paradoxical one. In penning his tribute to Schiller, Thomas 
Mann was re-traversing ground that had long been familiar. In 1905, the 
year of the centenary of Schiller’s death, he had published a short sketch in 
which Schiller figured as the principal character. It shows the poet at work 
on his Wallenstein, and it depicts, in a few brilliantly evocative pages, one of 
those haurs of discouragement and frustration which again and again delayed 
the completion of the formidable task. Hence its title: Schwere Stunde. In 
his essay of 1955, a considerable part of which is devoted to Wallenstein, 
Thomas Mann again dwells on the situation of the poet wrestling with his 
recalcitrant material, chafing under his physical infirmities, weary, dejected, 
and at times despairing. These passages inevitably call forth echoes from the 
earlier study and so link up Thomas Mann’s last work with its forerunner of 
half a century ago. 

The Schiller study of 1905 has been much admired, and with good reason. 
It is a fascinating piece of writing, sensitively conceived and finely organized; 
from the very first sentence — an abrupt and deceptively casual opening — 
it brings Schiller to life, draws the reader into the orbit of his thought, and 
creates the mood of crisis. Slight though it is, it reveals more of the essential 
quality of Schiller’s mind and character than many a full-length biography. 
What was it, one wonders, that enabled Thomas Mann to achieve, in so 
restricted a compass, such a compelling portrayal? What is it that gives this 
study its peculiar power and intensity: 

The answer is not far to seek. Schwere Stunde portrays a poet whose works 
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are not fed by a copious vein of inspiration but built up, bit by bit, by dint 
of persistent effort; a writer whose successes are won, and often narrowly 
won, by warding off the constant threat of failure; whose genius reveals 
itself in an infinite capacity for taking pains and for suffering pain; and who 
prevails, not by effortless facility but by vigilant self-criticism: a hero whose 
heroism takes the form of an unremitting struggle against his own weakness. 

We meet this type of hero again in one of Thomas Mann's most famous 
stories, Der Tod in Venedig. The principal character, Gustav Aschenbach 
(or von Aschenbach — for like Schiller he receives a patent of nobility in 
recognition of his merits) is a writer whose impressive achievements are 
the result of perseverance and self-discipline; he attains something like great- 
ness by carefully husbanding his slender resources; he is the favourite author 
of all those — and they are many — who habitually drive themselves to the 
point of exhaustion and who succeed, by sheer force of moral determination, 
in carrying a burden that is too heavy for them. The affinity between 
Aschenbach and the hero of Schwere Stunde would have been obvious, even 
if Thomas Mann had not gone out of his way to direct the reader’s attention 
to it. However, to make sure that the point will not be missed, he represents 
Aschenbach as the author of an eloquent and illuminating treatise on aesthe- 
tics which, as we are informed, is ranked by competent critics with Schiller’s 
essay Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung. It is equally obvious, on the 
other hand, that in some respects Aschenbach is unlike Schiller. When we 
read about his carefully ordered life, about his rigid timetable which reserves 
the best hours of the morning for his creative work, we realize at once that 
this does not tally with what we know of Schiller’s habits. There are other 
differences. Aschenbach’s parents are of different racial origin and social 
background. He marries a young lady whose family has some claim to 
academic distinction. He lives in circumstances of assured and solid comfort. 

All these traits do not fit Schiller: but they fit Thomas Mann. The same 
double resemblance appears in Aschenbach’s writings. His critical treatise 
is explicitly likened to Schiller’s famous essay; but other items in the list 
correspond unmistakably to Thomas Mann’s own works— to Budden- 
brooks, to Tristan, to Fiorenza, to Kénigliche Hoheit, to Felix Krull, and to the 
essay on Frederick the Great. On one occasion Thomas Mann purports to 
quote a characteristic remark from Aschenbach’s writings. It expresses the 
conviction that all great achievements are acts of defiance — defiance of 
grief and pain, of poverty, loneliness, weakness, vice. This observation, we 
are told, embodies a personal experience; it is the formula of Aschenbach’s 
life and fame, the key to his art. Aschenbach’s art? The quotation, in fact, 
is from one of Thomas Mann’s own essays, Uber den Alkohol. It is thus 
‘inconspicuously tucked away in one of the author's lesser known works’, 
as he explains, with the air of the conscientious chronicler, when he ascribes 
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it to the hero of his story; and the conviction imputed to Aschenbach is his 
own. 

Aschenbach, then, is first cousin to the Schiller of Schwere Stunde, but at 
the same time, and no less plainly, his portrait is a self-portrait of Thomas 
Mann. May we not conclude that Mann himself must have felt in some way 
akin to Schiller? Indeed, it is only by virtue of such an affinity that he could 
have attained the insight which he displays in Schwere Stunde. He, too, 
belongs to that category of reflective writers whom Schiller contrasts with 
the ‘naive’ type of poet. Schiller’s treatise had been a landmark in Thomas 
Mann’s intellectual development; he continued to regard it as the most 
characteristic work of German literary theory — ‘the classical and compre- 
hensive essay of the Germans, which includes all the rest and renders them 
superfluous’. The author of Schwere Stunde, identifying himself with his 
hero, saw life and art through Schiller’s eyes; he was thus able to enter into 
the mixed feelings of admiration, love and envy which determined Schiller’s 
attitude to Goethe. Step by step he traces the associations of ideas in Schiller’s 
mind which lead, by an irresistible inner compulsion, to the thought of 
‘the other one’, the serene and sensuous genius, divinely gifted, secure in his 
unassailable world. 

Looking back on his life in old age, Thomas Mann, on his own admission, 
took pleasure in the order and symmetry of the pattern as he surveyed it in 
his mind’s eye, in its coherence, its correspondences and cross-references. It 
seems fitting, therefore, that the picture of Goethe seen through the medium 
of Schiller’s mind — inevitably a one-sided view — should have its counter- 
part in a picture of Schiller as he lived in Goethe’s memory. Its lineaments 
emerge, almost a quarter of a century later, in the seventh chapter of Lotte in 
Weimar. The bulk of this lengthy novel (all except the short final chapter) 
deals with the events of two days, September 22nd and 25th, 1816: the day 
on which Charlotte Kestner — Werther’s Lotte — arrives in Weimar and 
the day on which she has dinner at Goethe's house. By showing how the 
personality of the great man is mirrored in the minds and feelings of a 
variety of characters, Thomas Mann contrives to convey an astonishingly 
vivid impression of Goethe at the age of sixty-seven. In such a presentation 
the memory of Schiller had to find a place, for it was a memory ever present 
to his mind, and in any analysis of his mind that presence has to be reckoned 
with. 

It makes itself felt, insistently and pervasively, in the monologue intérieur 
which takes up the greater part of chapter vn. This chapter — a striking 
example of parody born, not of malice, but of love — purports to let us 
listen in to the flow of thoughts that pass through Gocthe’s mind as he wakes 
up shortly before seven o'clock on the morning of September 22nd, 1816, 
and as he prepares to face the demands of a new day. In following the stream 
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of his consciousness, with its ramifications and cross-currents, the associations, 
the reminiscences, the sudden flashes of illumination, the reader becomes 
aware of a recurring motif in the shifting pattern. Again and again the 
interior monologue turns into an imaginary duologue; a conversation with 
an unseen partner whose reactions Goethe tries to anticipate, whose approval 
he invites, whose criticism he seeks to forestall: and that partner is Schiller. 
A new literary project stirs in his mind: but who is there to spur him on, to 
encourage and to provoke: No sooner has the question been asked than the 
shade of Schiller appears on the imaginary scene, heralded by a quotation 
from Goethe's own requiem for his departed friend: “War Er noch da, 


der vor so manchen Jahren — 
Schon zehne sind’s! — von uns sich weggekehrt!’ 


It had been a strange friendship, strange and precarious; a friendship sus- 
tained by the mutual attraction of opposites, full of personal and intellectual 
tension; not without its undertones of irritation, and indeed antipathy. Even 
in retrospect, a relationship of this kind can hardly be viewed with detach- 
ment. Schiller had at one time been a thorn in Goethe’s flesh, and his 
memory remains a challenge. “Did I ever like him?’ Thomas Mann’s 
Goethe asks himself (not for the first time, one feels); “did I ever like that 
proud invalid, the aristocrat of the intellect, the champion of moral freedom, 
the messiah who wanted to be a businessman as well — always so insufferably 
eager to assert himself, to prove that he had a right to a place at my side... 
Disagreeable schemer. Did I ever like him: Never. Didn't like his stork- 
like gait, his red hair, his freckles, his hectic cheeks, his round shoulders, his 
hook-nose never clear of colds. And yet — what talent, what soaring cour- 
age, what a sure sense of beauty, what facility of self-expression, what a 
superb command of all his faculties, no matter how ill he felt . . . I shall 
not look upon his like again. To whom can I talk about Faust now: He 
understood the difficulties, and the ways and means to solve them. He smiled 
with pleasure when I read him the opening of the Helena scenes. Oh yes, 
he had the seeing eye, and a sense of humour to boot; a free, infinitely 
tolerant spirit — there was no mistaking his distinction. . . .” 

Reminiscences such as these are the medium through which we see 
Schiller in Thomas Mann’s novel. We see him as he is remembered by an 
imaginary Goethe whose feelings about him are uncomfortably double- 
edged: admiration which may at any moment turn into censure; affection 
which insists on keeping its object at arm’s length. What the reader is shown 
is not a straightforward portrayal, but a reflection of a reflection in a mirror. 
Such a presentation could hardly have been intended to be Thomas Mann’s 
last word on the subject. It would have been a great pity if that last word had 
remained unsaid, as it might have done, had not the Schiller anniversary of 
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1955 provided the occasion before it was too late. The Versuch iiber Schiller 
is dedicated to the poet’s memory as a labour of love: “Seinem Andenken in 
Liebe gewidmet.’ This dedication, addressed to the tragedian by the hu- 
morist, is more than a pious gesture. It defines the author’s approach to his 
subject, and it reminds the reader of what was lacking when he was being 
shown Schiller through Goethe's eyes. It may be over-optimistic to say, 
with Tennyson, that we needs must love the highest when we see it; it 
remains none the less true that it is only by loving it that we can hope to 
make it our own. As Schiller memorably expressed it in one of his letters on 
Wilhelm Meister:* “Wie lebhaft habe ich bei dieser Gelegenheit erfahren . . ., 
dass es dem Vortrefflichen gegeniiber keine Freiheit gibt als die Liebe.’ 

Thomas Mann’s Versuch tiber Schiller is written with a literary artist's 
affection for the poet who had made the meaning and mission of' art his 
principal theme; who had glorified it in words ‘in which even the humblest 
of writers recognizes, with modest pride, his own suffering and his own joy. 
The warmth of the author’s feelings, however, does not cloud his judgment. 
He makes no attempt to gloss over the less endearing traits; but these traits 
are shown to be the defects of Schiller’s great qualities. Although there are 
many touches of i irony to enliven his portrayal, there is no malice. He notes 
the juvenile streak in Schiller, for instance, a naive, boyish hankering after 
the sensational and the extreme; he refers to his interest in conspiracies and 
rebellions, in torture, intrigue, adventure, to the delight he takes in ‘playing 
at Red Indians’; and he goes on to show how these foibles connect with that 
innate sense of the dramatic which gives Schiller’s plays their lasting appeal. 
It was this irrepressible vitality that triumphed over all attempts to bowdler- 
ize his first play. Thomas Mann pays tribute to it in an exciting passage. 
Having described the violent impact of Die Rauber on its first audience, he 
adds this comment: 

‘It becomes apparent that something deep within the play had resisted all 
attempts to alter it. “Go on’, it said, “I defy you: do your worst.” It had 
been impoverished, weakened ten times over, emasculated, disfigured, 
debased; but it stands out as an example of an immanent and inborn dynamic 
power which proved indestructible.’ 

In a sense, this triumph of his first play at its first performance was the 
most decisive event in Schiller’s career. As time went on, other successes 
followed, less sensational perhaps than that first one, though hardly less 
resounding. There was, for example, the enthusiastic reception of Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans at its performance in Leipzig. Thomas Mann describes 
it: the flourish of trumpets as the author leaves the theatre, the torches, the 
cheers; and Schiller passing through the waiting crowd, ‘a little embarrassed, 
as usual, by this roaring success, which was not (as far as he knew) what he 
had been aiming at, and which was yet the object of his nature’s deepest 
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inborn urge’. Reading this description, one is reminded of various passages 
in which Thomas Mann voices similar feelings. One thinks, for instance, of 
the early autobiographical sketch Im Spiegel, in which he considers his career 
with ironical detachment and equally ironical disapproval. One recalls the 
half-embarrassed, deprecating note of his speech on his fiftieth birthday. 
Or one rembers a speech delivered at Yale? which contains the following 
remark: 

‘The artist who, thanks to involuntary achievements, begins to acquire a 
personal share in the supra-personal dignity of art, is instinctively and 
ironically on the defensive against what is called success, against the worldly 
honours and advantages of success’ — an attitude (as he goes on to explain) 
which may very well be reconciled with ambitions of a different sort. 

What is the explanation of this paradox of the artist whose inmost nature 
desires success, and who is nevertheless surprised and embarrassed when 
success comes his way? It is only natural for a writer to hope for public 
recognition; the reception accorded to his work can hardly be a matter of 
indifference to him. But to hope for recognition is one thing: to court 
popularity by pandering to the taste of the multitude is another. Neither 
Schiller nor Thomas Mann were concerned to give the public what the 
public wanted. They both sought to satisfy their own exacting standards, 
and there is nothing hypocritical about their sense of surprise when their 
readers were found to relish what they were being given, though it was not 
what they had been looking for, or what they thought they wanted. 

Strangely enough, their single-minded devotion to their art drew upon 
both men the reproach of escapism. We are all too familiar with the aura 
of other-worldliness that surrounds Schiller in the works of some of his 
biographers. One remembers, too, the equally false picture drawn more 
recently by some Marxist critics— of Schiller the revolutionary manqué, 
the bourgeois who did not rise to the great challenge of the French Revolution 
because he could not bring himself to face up to the real issues of his age.* 
As for Thomas Mann, no one could accuse him of having kept out of the 
dust and heat of the political arena: his political speeches and pamphlets 
would make nonsense of any such accusation. But he was charged by Ger- 
man critics, both during and after the war, with having kept callously aloof 
from the martyrdom of Germany; with having watched the agony of his 
native land from a safe distance, uncomprehendingly; with having retired, 
in the comfort of his Californian home, into the remote world of his novels 
while Germany was enduring humiliation and defeat. Someone said about 
him, parodying Gocthe’s famous dictum after the battle of Valmy, ‘he can 
say that he was not there’. 

Thomas Mann answered these critics in the speech which he made at 
Frankfurt in 1949. ‘Not at all’, he replies; ‘I was there. How can anyone 
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who has read the sad story of Dr. Faustus maintain that I was not there?’ 
It is a dignified reply, and most readers of Doktor Faustus will probably 
agree that it rings true. We hear the same note of conviction when Thomas 
Mann defends Schiller against critics who misrepresent his faith in art as a 
mere evasion of unpalatable facts. Schiller knew more about the predica- 
ment and the needs of modern man than the self-styled realists who would 
meet those needs by political action or economic controls. He was convinced 
that what is needed to save man from the threat of war and self-destruction, 
and from the equally terrible danger that lurks in the mechanization of life, 
is a change of heart. Social and political progress, he holds, depends on the 
outlook and conduct of individual men and women; and Thomas Mann 
urges his contemporaries to pay heed to Schiller’s counsel when (in his 
Announcement of Die Horen) he calls for ‘the quiet building up of sounder 
notions, clearer principles, and nobler morals, on which any improvement 
of our social condition must in the last resort depend’. 

How, in practice, is this desirable end to be attained? There can be no 
simple answer; none but an ideological quack would venture to prescribe 
a nostrum. But Schiller believed that poets and writers could help, and 
Thomas Mann shared this belief. In his essay on Chekhov (which preceded 
the Schiller essay), he writes: 

‘To poor Katya’s question [in Chekhov's A Dreary Story]: “What am I 
to do?’, one can only return the answer: “Upon my soul and honour, I 
don’t know.” And yet one works, one tells stories, one gives form to the 
truth and thus entertains a needy world, in the obscure hope, almost in the 
confident belief, that truth and serene form may well liberate the soul and 
prepare the world for a better, a more beautiful, a more spiritual life.’ 

Here, translated into a different idiom and transposed, as it were, into a 
minor key, we have Schiller’s idea of the ‘aesthetic education of man’. 

Schiller’s reputation has had its ups and downs. There are those — and 
serious critics among them — who are inclined to write him off as a literary 
period piece, interesting but out of date. It looks, however, as if his detrac- 
tors were unlikely to have the last word, for at present there are welcome 
signs of a revival of interest in Schiller. Thomas Mann contributed to a new 
assessment by demonstrating the significance of Schiller’s work and thought 
in the world of today and its relevance to our troubled age. In doing so, he 
repaid the debt he owed to one whose influence on his own development, 
though less conspicuous than Goethe’s or Wagner’s, was yet far greater and 
deeper than it appears at first sight. 


NOTES 


1 Part 10, chapter v. 
2 Cf. the beginning of the essay ‘Goethe als Reprisentant des biirgerlichen Zeitalters’; in Adel des 


Geistes, 6th ed., Stockholm, 1948, p. 104 f. 
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* Cf. Erika Mann, Das letzte Jahr, Frankfurt, 1956, p. 30. 

‘ Ibid., p. 12 f. 

° Cf. the essay ‘Goethe und Tolstoi’, in Adel des Geistes, Stockholm, 1948, p. 182. 

6 July 2nd, 1796. 

**Zur Griindung einer Dokumentensammlung in Yale University’; in the volume Altes und Neues, 
Frankfurt, 1953, p. 382. 

* For a criticism of these views, see W. Witte, Schiller, Oxford, 1949, pp. 61 ff., 99 ff., and ‘Law and 
the Social Order in Schiller’s Thought’, The Modern Language Review, L, 3 (July 1955), pp. 288 ff. 

* Nachlese, Berlin and Frankfurt, 1956, p. 56. 





AN ENIGMA TRANSFIGURED 
IN HERMANN HESSE’S GLASPERLENSPIEL 


BY J]. C. MIDDLETON 


I 


Many readers of Das Glasperlenspiel have been perplexed or disappointed 
by the death of the protagonist, Josef Knecht. Knecht dies the moment he 
begins his new life outside Kastalien. He descends from the height of his 
magisterial office to enter the world’s ‘dark flood’ of selfish impulse which, 
he is aware, imposes upon him a new vocation: sacrifice (6.490; and 6.362-3).! 

But the abrupt end of the narrative in a death of apparently obscure signifi- 
cance has induced many readers to assume that Hesse found himself unable 
to end his work appropriately. It is concluded that the massive and subtle 
structure of imagination embodied in the narrative fails to reach complete 
crystallization in the so-called ‘legend’ of Knecht’s death. The death-scene 
itself is, however, anticipated by details earlier in the text which remove all 
likelihood that the death is due to accident or meaningless hazard. The 
following interpretation of the imagery of this crucial scene shows that 
certain meanings, lodged in the images of the scene, not only amplify related 
images and meanings given earlier in the book, but also illuminate what 
actually occurs when Knecht dies. The use of I Ging ideograms, as Ken and 
Lu, to mark significant stages in Knecht’s progress through Kastalien in 
Hesse’s narrative, suggests that such ideograms may also be involved in the 
imagery of this last and culminating stage of his life. Hesse mentions his 
studying the I Ging as early as 1925;* and this ancient Chinese book has} ‘ 
obviously fed his mind, supplying him with images and other patterns of 
thought and perception as copiously as have other works of Oriental legend, 
literature and iconology. Further, the reader is led to ponder the design of 
this death in all its dimensions by the ‘biographer’ himself, when he expressly 
affirms that Knecht’s death should not be thought fortuitous (6.119; 6.360). 
Moreover, the culmination of a narrative in a kind of essential vision is 
common in Hesse; and we may expect something of the sort here also. 
Demian, Klein und Wagner, Siddhartha, Der Ste ppenwolf and Die Morgenland- 
fahrt all end in what Hesse calls “Wesensschau’ (or ‘magic theatre’); and if 
such essential vision is not immediately evident in the language of the death- 
scene in Das Glasperlenspiel, this is because the subtlety of the vision required 
expression in metaphor. Here metaphor impregnates the simple images 
and events of the scene with complexities of meaning. The images and 
events remain concrete, but become symbolic of these complexities. 
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II 


The ‘legend’ tells that Knecht leaves Kastalien to find that Tito, his future 
pupil, has gone to his father’s house in the mountains. Knecht follows him, 
arrives in the evening, and on arrival is ‘tired to death’. He is at Belpunt. 
This is a name which has, as often in Hesse, a symbolic function. It means 
‘beautiful bridge’. The italics in the phrase I am about to quote, explicate 
this. It is September: not the season of the spring sacrifice, but that of the 
sowing of the seed, the planting of the ‘god’, and of the Tessin “Madonnen- 
fest’. In Hesse’s so-called “private theology and mythology’, in fact, Septem- 
ber is the Madonna’s month, and this Madonna he has described as ‘the 
symbol of the radiance which plies between opposites’ (3.896). Although these 
words were written in 1924 (‘Madonnenfest in Tessin’, in Bilderbuch), it 
will be seen that the sacrifice shortly to be enacted is dedicated to this 
Madonna. 

Day comes, Knecht rises early and puts on the bathing-wrap which has 
been left at his bedside. He watches the lake by the house and waits for the 
sun to rise over the mountain opposite: 


jenseits ein steiler hoher Felsabhang, mit scharfem, schartigem Grat in den 
diinnen, griinlichen, kiihlen Morgenhimmel schneidend, schroff und kalt im 
Schatten. Doch war hinter diesem Grat spiirbar schon die Sonne aufge- 
stiegen, ihr Licht blinkte da und dort. . . es konnte nur noch Minuten dauern, so 
wiirde ... die Sonne erscheinen und See und Hochtal mit Licht iiberfluten. 
(6.537) 
Into this conjunction of shadow and sun Knecht walks with Tito, the ‘fiery 
youth’ (6.538). Then the sun comes dazzling over the ridge and Tito dances 
his invocation to the ‘Earth-Mother’ (6.539). Knecht now sees into Tito 
‘as the sun has seen into the valley’ where they stand (6.539). This detail 
marks the first stage of an identification of Knecht with the sun which is 
shortly to be completed as the imagery develops. But now Knecht sees a 
pagan Tito, Pan-like, far-off, incomprehensible. Yet what follows implies 
that the two persons do somehow communicate: for Knecht’s death touches 
Tito to the quick (6.543). It is the iconic language of the ‘legend’ which 
expresses this communication in its metaphor. 

Knecht sees Tito dancing the dance of sacrifice (6.540). The dance done, 
Tito’s trancelike state is broken, he wildly suggests a “swimming-contest with 
the sun’ (6.541), and dives into the lake. Now the lake is described:-it lies 
half in the sun and half in the shade, with the sunlit side advancing upon the 
dark side as the sun mounts in the sky: 


wie die Hialfte der Seebreite noch in dem grossen Schatten lag, den der vom 
Morgenstrahl bezwungene Felsberg allmahlich immer enger um seine Basis 
_ zusammenzog. (6.541) 
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The water would be actually half emerald and half cobalt, as mountain 
lakes are coloured in September forenoons, with colours strictly divided. 
Knecht and Tito are facing east, facing the mountain over which the sun 
is rising. At their feet the lake would be sunlit; but towards the mountain 
it would be in shadow: for they aim to race the sunlight as it advances 
towards the darker far shore. Now, if this imagery is translated into I Ging 
ideograms, its function as metaphor is revealed. 

From the earlier account of Knecht’s sojourn with the ‘Elder Brother’ it 
is already known that ‘mountain’ is ‘Gen’ (= “Ken’); and in the I Ging 
‘mountain’ stands for quietude and meditation, a checking of the external 
world, a quickening of the inner world; and, further, it is the ‘place’ where 
life and death meet and fuse into one ‘Stirb und Werde’.* ‘Sun’ meanwhile 
has the ideogram Li, meaning lucid fire, radiant fire, which is the equivalent 
of Logos (here the image of the sun over the mountain). Taken together, 
the ideograms Ken and Li, moreover, constitute the ideogram Lu: and Lu, 
as is known from Knecht’s consulting the I Ging before going to Mariafels, 
is his own sign, meaning “Wanderer’. The combination of signs given in 
the present scene corresponds then with the I Ging verses, “Fire on the 
mountain: The image of the wanderer’. Now, therefore, as previously, 
Knecht is the wanderer, but at this stage he is invested with the further 
significant character of Li, identified thus with Logos, the ‘sun’ of incarnate 
wisdom. Further, the ideogram for ‘lake’, Tui, is appropriate to Knecht’s 
September death, because it represents the end condition of the yin (i.e, 
shadow) side of being and belongs therefore to Autumn.‘ The water of the 
lake is represented by the ideogram K’an, which, like Ken and Lu, was used 
to mark an earlier stage in Knecht’s destiny: K’an also appeared during the 
sojourn with the Elder Brother. Moreover, in the I Ging, K’an, as water 
(also ‘moon’) stands in counter-position to Li, sun; while in Vedic iconology 
water is known as the ‘Mother’, who is ‘distinguished from the Father in 
the eternal act of generation as the sea is from the sun’. Whence it is here 
the ‘Madonna’ who is the recipient, as specified in the metaphor, of the 
sacrifice of Knecht-Li-Logos. 

The lake, meanwhile, being half light and half dark, constitutes an image 
of the complementary opposites yang and yin; whence, as Knecht now 
plunges into the lake, the metaphor presents a coincidentia oppositorum: ‘light’ 
suffuses the abyss of ‘dark’ as Knecht deliberately plunges into the un- 
shadowed side of the lake with its attributes of icy cold and blaze of flame: 


diese grimmige Kalte, die ihn ringsum wie mit lodernden Flammen umfasste. 
(6.542) 


It is the leap into the elements in which, he had earlier thought, lies ‘das 
Innere des Weltgeheimnisses’ (6.197). His leap consummates his sacrifice, 
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in a marriage of heaven and earth as this is alluded to by the ‘biographer’ in 
his reference to Lu Bu We’s axiom on music: 


Die Musik beruht auf der Harmonie zwischen Himmel und Erde, auf der 
Ubereinstimmung des Triiben und des Lichten. (6.100) 


The sacrifice thus consummates just such an integration of opposites: it is a 
fit death for Knecht the musician at Belpunt, the bridge of beauty. 

Tito’s function in the sacrifice must also be known, for without it the 
unity of the event would be impaired. This may also be shown in terms of 
the I Ging. Tito stands for the ‘young’, or ‘new’ man, who is born out of 
the elements in which the ‘old’ man (Knecht) is consumed. He becomes the 
‘fiery youth’ in fact, the phoenix of Western alchemy. He is recreated out of 
the marriage of the opposites, for ‘the marriage of K’an and Li [i.e. of 
water and sun, passive and active principles in the elemental world] is the 
process which produces the child, the new man’.* Tito’s awareness of his 
role in the enacted mystery is revealed when, apparently in a fit of 
absent-mindedness but actually with utter spontaneity, he puts on the 
Magister's discarded bathing-wrap. The receipt and wearing of another 
man’s coat or cloak is in Oriental lore a common symbol of the acceptance 
of transmitted authority. It means that the recipient accepts the donor of 
the cloak as his lord and master; and that the recipient is thus admitted into 
the lord’s “world’ and becomes part of his “person’.’? Tito’s recognition, that 
he is entering a new world of being, comes with a sense of guilt, the sense 
of guilt which often accompanies such development of character in Hesse: 
for it follows the knowledge of ‘good and evil’, that is to say, knowledge of 
‘the opposites’. 

In summary: the pattern of Knecht’s destiny is not broken but fulfilled by 
his death. Here he performs the sacrifice by a kind of double mimesis: 
there is his imitation of Tito’s ‘dance of sacrifice’; and he imitates conse- 
quently, to the extent of being identified with, the specific action of the sun 
as this is figured in the metaphor. The imagery in which this double mimesis 
is expressed reflects moreover what happens in Knecht’s deepest being: there 
is no dividing the ‘elemental’, the “demonic’ and the ‘psychological’ 
motives which create the given situation. In this death, Knecht realizes 
what he had earlier called “den Mittelpunkt der eigenen Person’ (6.491). 
To this centre of his being he has penetrated by the sacrifice which yokes 
inner and outer worlds. Further, by the identification of Knecht and the 
sun as Logos (Li), that mystery which the Altmusikmeister called the “god- 
head in you’ has been revealed. Such a complex communication and integra- 
tion of opposites in the act of sacrifice is then shown to have been effectual 
by Tito’s act: his putting on the discarded bathing-wrap. 
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If this last act completes the unity of the sacrifice, and if we have witnessed 
Knecht’s veritable apotheosis, then much of the irony falls away from the view 
of the Magister Ludi as “beinahe eine Gottheit’, to which the ‘biographer’ 
alluded earlier in the book. One might also recall Hesse’s statement of his 
ambition to regard human life ‘als fliichtiges Gewand der Gottheit’ (4. 48 5); 
though still such a transparency of nature as he hoped to attain by ‘magic’ 
in the Kurzgefasster Lebenslauf (1925) needed many years of latent develop- 
ment before it could become the rare atmosphere of Kastalien. The language 
of the death-scene particularly brings to mind the remark by the ‘biographer’ 
on the sign-language of the Glasperlenspiel itself, however, which permits the 
player to communicate maximal complexities of meaning with complete 
simplicity, or at least ‘das Komplizierteste ohne Ausschaltung der persén- 
lichen Fantasie und Erfinderkraft in einer Weise graphisch auszudriicken, 
welche allen Gelehrten der Welt verstaindlich wire’ (6.108: my italics). 

If the foregoing observations are correct, it might be added that Hesse’s 
language at this point clearly reveals his degree of initiation into the Swabian 
school of magicianship; for in his Theologia ex Idea Vitae deducta (1765), 
Friedrich Christoph Octinger (upon whom Hesse modelled the character of 
the Altmusikmeister) wrote of the true magician: 


Er glaubt ja, dass das ganze Universum auf emblematische Art mit unzihlig 
vielen harmonischen Anzeigen auf jenen Einen [den Heiligen] hinziele. 


There may also be grounds for discerning in Josef Knecht certain qualities 
of an archetypal imago of the magus, healer and teacher of mankind, whose 
enduring presence in the depths of human consciousness is indeed most ripe 
for realization in times of agony and historical error, such as the years during 
which Hesse was writing his book. 


NOTES 


1 Figures in brackets refer throughout to volume and page numbers in the Gesammelte Dichtungen. 
Berlin, Suhrkamp 1952. 

2 Cf. ‘Erinnerung an Lektiire’, Die Newe Rundschau, XXXVI, 1925, Heft 9. 

*R. Wilhelm and C. G. Jung, The Secret of the Golden Flower, London (1931) 1950, p. 19 (first German 
edition, 1929). 

* Ibid. 

5 A. K. Coomaraswamy, A New Approach to the Vedas, London, 1933, p. 67. 

® The Secret of the Golden Flower, p. 19. Cf. R. Guénon, Le Symbolisme de ™ Croix, Paris (1931) 1950, 
p. 69, n.I. 

*F. W. Buckler, The Epiphany of the Cross, Cambridge, 1938, p. 100 f. 
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AUTUMN IN TESSIN 


BY HERMANN HEssE 
(Translated by K. W. Maurer) 


THERE are some years when our Tessin summer cannot make up its mind to 
leave us. While generally, in hot and thundery seasons towards the end of 
August or the beginning of September, it blows itself out in a sudden wild 
storm, with cloudbursts, lasting several days, and is then broken and old and 
grown faded and dull, in these other years it remains, often for weeks on 
end, friendly, still, with no storms, no rain, a real Indian summer from a tale 
of Adalbert Stifter, all blue and gold, all mildness and peace, interrupted only 
by an occasional chinook wind which buffets the trees for a couple of days 
and shakes down the chestnuts in their green cases, making the blue still 
bluer, the clear warm violet of the mountains still clearer, the limpidity of 
the glassy air yet one degree more limpid. Slowly, slowly, spread out over 
many wecks, the leaves turn, the vines to yellow and brown or purple, the 
cherry trees to scarlet, the mulberries to yellow-gold, and in the dark, bluish 
foliage of innumerable acacias the tiny oval leaves, prematurely yellowed, 
glisten like clusters of stars. 

For many years, twelve years now, I have experienced these late summers 
and autumns here as a pilgrim, as a quiet observer, as a painter, and when 
the grape-gathering began and the red head-clouts of the women and the 
joyful shouts of the boys shrilled up from the tawny vine-leaves and blue- 
black grapes, or when, on some wind-still day, slightly overcast, I stood in 
the wide landscape of our lacustrine valley and saw the slender blue columns 
of smoke rising from the rustic autumnal fires, uniting nearness and farness 
as with a veil, then I have not infrequently felt a sense of envy and melan- 
choly such as the wanderer feels in autumn and old age when he gazes 
across the fences at the others, the settled inhabitants, who harvest their 
grapes, tread their wine, bring their potatoes to cellar, marry their daughters 
off, tend their moody little garden-fires and roast the first chestnuts in 
them from the edge of the woods. Singularly pleasant, enviable and exem- 
plary the life of the peasants and settled inhabitants seems to the wanderer 
when autumn comes and they go about their half-festive tasks, practise 
their bucolic and Georgic customs, sing their songs, pick their grapes, mend 
their barrels, light their weed-fires and stand beside them roasting chestnuts 
and gazing after the delicate blue smoke as it slowly billows away, gets lost, 
and makes the preternaturally clear and pellucid landscape more mysterious, 
more masked, warmer and fuller of promise. These field and garden fires 
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seem to burn to no other purpose. Ostensibly they serve to destroy the 
obstructive brambles and potato-stalks, to provide ash for the soil and get 
rid of the prickly chestnut-cases that ought not to remain in the grass, because 
they are dangerous to cattle. But every peasant who stands there between 
his vine-poles or his mulberries dreamily poking his fire seems to do it only 
for the sake of this dreaminess, this childish, pastoral idling, only in order to 
bring the blue of the distance into a closer, tenderer, more musical union 
with the yellow or red or brown tones near at hand, through the dreamily 
and waywardly drifting smoke which, at this season, fills our dappled 
landscape for days and weeks on end and veils it from morning to rosy 
evening. 

Often I had watched the smoke and the men and boys crouching at the 
fires, seeing how lazily they did the last work in the fields, with a satiety 
and soft drowsiness that reminded me of the movements of snakes and 
lizards and insects which, when it is autumn and begins to grow cool, 
perform their work and customary perambulations drowsy with sleep, 
slowly and torpidly, staggering a little, gorged with summer, exhausted by 
the sun, disposed only to slumber and twilight, rest and winter. And always 
I had envied them a little, the cow-herd Felice and the rich peasant Franchini 
whom people called ‘il baron’ (pronounced ‘barong’), the chestnut roasters 
at the field-fires as they stood around and poked the roasted nuts out of the 
embers with smoking switches, the singing children, the bees crawling 
sleepily over the flowers, the whole tranquil, unworried, problemless, 
simple and healthy world of nature ready for the long peace of winter, the 
primordial life of man. I had reasons for my envy since I well knew the 
vegetative happiness of this surrender to little field-fires and autumn in- 
dolence. I myself had once cultivated my garden and had had little fires of 
my own burning, and always at this autumnal season I felt sorry, seeing what 
I had lost in the transfiguring light of a deep, though not devouring, nos- 
talgia. Somewhere to have a home, to love a little bit of land and cultivate 
it, not merely to observe and paint but to have a share in the modest happiness 
of peasants and shepherds, in the Virgilian rhythm of the rustic calendar 
that has remained unchanged for two thousand years — that seemed to me 
a delightful, an enviable lot, although I had tasted it myself in times gone 
by and found that it was not enough to make me happy. 

And now this agreeable lot seemed again destined for me, it had dropped 
into my lap as a ripe chestnut drops on to a wanderer’s hat — he only has to 
open and eat it. Against all expectation I had become settled once more and 
possessed, not as property but as leasehold for life, a bit of land! We had 
just built our house on it and moved in, and now I was once more beginning 
the rural life familiar to me from countion memories. I no longer had a 
passionate or violent feeling for it; I would pursue it in a more leisurely 
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fashion now, looking more for ease than for work, rather dreaming by the 
blue smoke of autumn fires than grubbing up weeds or laying out planta- 
tions. All the same I had planted a fine white-thorn hedge and bushes and 
trees and many flowers, and now I was spending these late summer days, 
the incomparable days of autumn, almost wholly in the garden, busying 
myself with little tasks such as the cutting of young hedges and the preparing 
of the vegetable garden against the spring, clearing the paths, cleaning the 
well — and with all these little tasks I had a fire burning on the ground, a 
fire made of weeds, dry branches and scrub, green or wrinkled-brown 
chestnut-cases. 

Sometimes in life, whatever else happens in the long run, something 
approaching happiness comes to us, something approaching fulfilment and 
satisfaction. Good, perhaps, that it never lasts very long. For a moment it 
smacks of a miracle, that feeling of rootedness, of having a home, the feeling 
of friendship with flowers, trees, earth, water, the feeling of responsibility 
for a little bit of land, for fifty trees, a couple of beds of flowers, for figs and 
peaches. 

Every morning I read at the studio window with a handful of figs, and 
eat them, then I fetch straw-hat, gardening basket, hoe, rake, hedge-clippers 
and pass into the autumn countryside. I stand in front of the hedge, clear 
it of the yard-high weeds that choke it, pile the convolvulus and deadly 
nightshade, the mares’-tails and the plantains into great heaps, make a little 
fire, feed it with some wood, cover it with greenstuff so that it shall smoulder 
very slowly, watch the blue smoke pour up gently and steadily, like a foun- 
tain, and float beyond the golden tops of the mulberries to the blue of the 
lake, mountains, sky. All sorts of neighbourly and familiar sounds come to 
me from my fellow cultivators; by the water from my spring two old women 
are standing, washing clothes and chattering, and they adorn their tales with 
lovely locutions, with ‘magari!’ and ‘santo ciclo!’ A handsome barefoot 
boy comes up from the valley, that’s Tullio, Alfredo’s son; I remember 
the year he was born, now he is eleven. His violet shirt faded with washing 
stands out beautifully against the blue of the lake. He is taking four grey 
cows to the autumn pastures, and with their pink, downy muzzles they snuff 
quizzically at the filaments of smoke that have reached them, rub their heads 
against one another or against the mulberry trunks, lumber on twenty 
paces then pull up at a row of vines, are admonished by the diminutive 
shepherd when they begin munching the tendrils, and keep up a continual 
tinkling and jangling with their bells whenever they move. I wrench the 
convolvulus out, I am sorry for it but Iam fonder of my hedge, and on the 
damp ground all sorts of flora and fauna come to light under my cleansing 
hands: a lovely, pale-brown toad which plops to one side at my hand's 
approach, puffs out its throat and stares at me, its eyes precious stones. 
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Grasshoppers whirr up, ash-grey creatures unfolding blue or brick-red wings 
in their flight. Wild strawberries grow with tiny leaves meticulously toothed, 

and on one of them is a minute white flower with a yellow star at its centre. 

Tullio gives an eye to his cows. ‘Though no idler he is already beginning, 

in the urgent springtime of boyhood, to feel the air of the season, the satiety 
after summer, the indolence after harvest, the dreamy need for rest over 
against the winter. He loiters about, peaceful and idle, often stands motion- 
less for a quarter of an hour at a stretch, stares out of clever brown eyes into 
the blue land and away to the village glinting white in the distance on 
mountain-slopes the colour of plum-dust, chews now and then at a raw 
chestnut and throws it away again. At last he lies down in the grass, pulls 
out a willow flute and starts blowing softly, seeing what kind of tunes can 
be played on it — but it only has two notes. Two notes are enough for 
many, many tunes, enough to enchant the blue landscape, the fiery autumn, 
the sleepily drifting smoke, the far-off villages and the matt mirror of the 
lake, with their echo of wood and bark, and to cast a spell over the cows 
and the women by the fountain together with the brimstone butterflies and 
the wild pinks. Up and down goes the ancient melody; so Virgil heard it 
and old Homer before him. It renders thanks to the gods, praises the land, 
the dry apple, the sweet grape, the kernelly chestnut — thanks and praises to 
the azure and scarlet and gold and serenity of the lake-side valley, the tran- 
guillity of the tall mountains — describes a life that the cities know nothing of 
and that is neither so crude nor so attractive as they think it, a life not spiritual 
and not heroic that yet draws all men of spirit and heroism deep down like 
a lost homeland, for it is the life of the most ancient and long-lived of the 
human species, the simplest and most devoted, the life of the cultivator, full 
of sweat and toil but unhurried and without real care, because it is founded 
in devotion, confidence in the divinities of earth, water and air, in the 
seasons, the strength of plants and beasts. 

I listen to the song and put a layer of foliage on my smouldering fire, 
and would like to stand here without end, just as I am, so calm and un- 
desiring, and gaze over the golden heads of the mulberry trees to the sump- 
tuously tinted landscape which seems so stilled and so eternal, although but 
a short while back it had been scorched by the burning torrents of summer 
and was soon to be visited by the tempests of winter and falling snow. 











d CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Christliche Dichter der Gegenwart. Beitrdge zur europdischen Literatur. Edited by 
ee Hermann Friedmann and Otto Mann. Heidelberg: Wolfgang Rothe Verlag. 
y : 1955. 482 pp. 


: This volume is a companion to the same editors’ Deutsche Literatur im zwanzig- 
- sten Jahrhundert. The main body of the book consists of essays by various 
to authors on literary personalities from French, English and German literature. 
on Thirteen German writers are represented, eight French and seven British. 
iw ft There is an index and an appendix which gives biographical and biblio- 
lls 5 graphical information about these authors. 
“ In their foreword the editors explain that it is literary writers of Christian 
‘Or belief, not simply writers of a more generalized religious persuasion, who are 
Nn, to be emphasized. By contemporary literature the editors mean writing which 
fies is of influence at the present time, more particularly in Germany; Gerard 
are Manley Hopkins and Léon Bloy are chronologically the least modern figures 
al surveyed. The introduction, by Otto Mann, begins with a survey of European 
¥* | thought from a theistic point of view, and proceeds to summarize the place 
of the twenty-eight selected authors within this framework. 
ad, The editors are concerned to make the reader aware from the beginning 
to that they have compiled their volume with a sense of religious commitment. 
n- This does not mean that the writers of the individual essays have not given 
of objective, indeed sometimes highly critical accounts of their subjects; the 
ual literary criticism is of an informed and stimulating character. ‘The article on 
ike Bloy (by Karl-August Gétz), which is the most extended of the essays on 
the French writers, is well documented in its summary of his reception as a person 
Fall and a writer; stylistically Bloy is compared with Hamann and Nietzsche, 
led and Ernst Jiinger’s interest in him in Strahlungen is noted. The principal 
re themes of the works of Claudel and Mauriac are well brought out by Bernhard 
Rang and Ulrich Seelmann-Eggebert respectively, while Jammes receives 
' summary treatment from Bruno Berger. There are essays on Péguy (by 
wins Oswalt von Nostitz), Bernanos (Walter Heist), Julien Green (Sigrid von 
_ Massenbach) and Simone Weil (Gert Kalow). 
ap- Clemens Heselhaus’ contribution on Gerard Manley Hopkins contains 
but some apt remarks on the problem of the relationship of art to religion and a 
ner sensitive and lucid account of Hopkins’ poetic: methods and innovations. 


Helmut M. Braem’s approach to Dylan Thomas is rather less successful. Roland 
H. Wiegenstein has a useful and substantial essay on T. S. Eliot, summarizing 
his work as critic, poet and dramatist and tracing something of his symbolism. 
Quotations here, as in most cases in the essays on English and French writers, 
are in German translation. Karl-Heinz Deschner’s article on Evelyn Waugh 
gives pride of place to Brideshead Revisited. There are accounts of Graham 
Greene (by Heinz Giinther Oliass), G. K. Chesterton (Heinrich Schirmbeck) 
and Bruce Marshall (Vilma Sturm). It is somewhat surprising to find Bruce 
Marshall sandwiched in between T. S. Eliot and Evelyn Waugh, especially 
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since neither W. H. Auden nor Christopher Fry are made the subjects of 
essays. 

In his lucid essay on Gertrud von Le Fort, Robert Faesi analyses Das Schweiss- 
tuch der Veronika in some detail, and finds that the final reconciliation between 
Veronika and Enzio is hardly convincing; the recent tales Geldéschte Kerzen 
and Am Tor des Himmels are shown as illustrating the author’s concern for 
contemporary events as well as for the more generalized issues which can be 
expressed in the medium of historical fiction. Rotraut Straube-Mann traces 
the development of Rudolf Alexander Schréder as poet, while Annemarie 
von Puttkamer sees Werfel’s importance as lying in his novels. Carol Petersen 
is very critical of Ernst Wiechert. Gerhard Storz writes well on Elisabeth 
Langgasser, and there are able accounts also of Ina Seidel (by Hermann 
Friedmann), Konrad Weiss (Clemens Heselhaus), Reinhold Schneider (Hans 
Naumann), Stefan Andres (Otto Mann), Edzard Schaper (Helmut Uhlig), 
Albrecht Goes (Erwin K. Miinz) and Heinrich Béll (Gert Kalow). The 
inclusion of an essay on the drama of Fritz Hochwalder would have been 
very acceptable. As the German authors chosen for discussion are on the 
whole less widely known than the English and French figures, it is probably 
the section of German literature which will be most generally useful to 
English readers of German. 

Of two final chapters by Heinrich Schirmbeck, one discusses modern 
imaginative writing about Jesus. To the works surveyed under this heading 
might have been added D. H. Lawrence’s The Man Who Died; Faulkner’s A 
Fable appeared too recently to be included in the account. Thomas Mann’s 
Doktor Faustus is among a number of works briefly discussed under the rubric 
‘the return of the devil’. 

This volume contains much thoughtful writing. Its value lies above all in 
the informative quality of the essays on individual authors. 


H. M. WaAIDSON 
Hull 


Schiff. Aufzeichnungen eines Passagiers. By Hans Egon Holthusen. Munich: 
R. Piper & Co. Verlag. 1956. 361 pp. DM 15.80. 


It is with considerable interest that one turns to this first novel by a well- } 


known lyrical poet and literary critic who, as readers of Gerinan Life and Letters 
will recall, has made contributions to past numbers of this journal. 

The ship which gives the title to Dr. Holthusen’s novel is a British liner 
sailing from New York to Southampton. The narrator is a German intellec- 
tual in early middle life who is returning to Europe after a period at Harvard 
as visiting lecturer. In New York ‘Ans’ has parted from his Marilyn, and on 
board ship he transfers his attentions to a certain Mercy, whom he at first 
regards as ‘ein mit Literatur iiberfiittertes College-Midchen’, but who by 
the end of the voyage has come to make a deeper impression upon him than 
he anticipated. 

The grouping together of a heterogenous collection of passengers with 
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of nothing to do but pass the time affords the author a neat opportunity for 
social satire, for discussions on political and philosophical problems, and for 

“ erotic episodes. The earlier part of the novel in particular is a criticism of 

—_ American ways, though the manners and customs of the contemporary 

— British and Western Europeans are frequently ‘got at’ too. At the end of 

for the book the publishers advertise German translations of Mr Aldous Huxley’s 

be works; Holthusen’s novel recalls something of the manner of Crome Yellow 

ces and Antic Hay, as also, especially in the flash-backs to 1933, of Mr Christopher 

—_ Isherwood’s Goodbye to Berlin. 

— A fascinating feature of Das Schiff is the author’s feeling for language which 

eth is seen in his clever and amusing German renderings of English and American 

_ colloguialisms as well as in the artistry of many descriptive and analytical 

ans | passages. 

ig) : H. M. Warpson 

he Huil 

een 

the 

bly | Josef Weinheber: Briefe. Sdmtliche Werke. Ed. by Josef Nadler and Hedwig 

| to Weinheber, vol. V. Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag. 1956. 

: The ultimate value of these Briefe lies in the fact that they allow the probing 
ern student to follow up the development of the poet from the tentative verse 
ing of his ‘twenties to his last volume. There is continuous self-interpretation, so 
$A much so indeed that the reader can hardly help learning by heart the main 
= canons of Weinheber’s poetic creed. Instead of the more usual chronological 


arrangement all the letters of each correspondent are grouped together; they 
r may be scattered sparsely over the years from youth to death, as in the case of 

- Marianne Grill, the poet’s ‘second mother’ — the only letters, perhaps, in 
which there is any evidence of real human affection. The book opens with 
N letters written in the poet’s early ‘twenties to his first love, Hilde Ginzel, a 
fellow post-office clerk; they are mostly in verse, perfectly shaped already; 
the last but one, written after a break in their relations, asks for the return of 
7 these verses for inclusion in his first book. The letters of the next batch are 
to Emma Frohlich, another clerk, whom he married in June 1919; the acquain- 
tance had begun in response to a newspaper advertisement. Emma had a good 


vell- sense of literature (she wrote verse herself), and their divorce in May 1920 was 
— due to her conviction that Weinheber was on the wrong tack: his verse, she 
thought, was ‘fabriziert’ and thematic rather than spontaneous, and was built 
— up architectonically in cycles (see Nadler’s biography, p. 46); he was then 

~ under the influence of Dehmel (p. 425). These letters to Emma show that 
a his conception of poetry never changed; what he now says to her he said 

we obstinately all his life in letters which are more or less stereotyped. The out- 
.* standing fact is that his first three volumes fell flat, and we soon find the 
+h y bitter complaint that he was being totgeschwiegen. This is repeated ad nauseam; 
—_— the reason alleged is that in those expressionist days he and no one else is the 
with saviour of the German language. ‘Ich hatte schon damals’, he says (p. $44), 


‘das kinigliche Bewusstsein, dass ich nach dem Tod Georges der erste Dichter 
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der Nation war.’ Other ideas recur constantly: he is ‘heroic’ (p. 71), because 
he fights this neglect, and this fighting heroism is a necessary element of 
the ‘masculine’ poetry which is his prerogative. But he is constitutionally 
(p. 68) a pessimist, and he is aware of the polarity of heroism and failure (Adel 
und Untergang, pp. 71, 380). He asserts his essential originality (p. 73); he 
owes nothing to ‘der stelzengaingerische’ Stefan George (pp. 68, 109); he 
wrote Greek strophes before he had read Hélderlin (pp. 438, 489); his debt 
to Trakl he acknowledges (p. 490). As to Rilke we read (p. 424) that he 
wrote about 100 poems ‘in der Manier jener des Stundenbuchs’, but to him 
Rilke is “form- und zuchtlos, molluskenhaft und weibisch’, and he worked 
his way free to his own musical notation evolved from a geometrical distribu- 
tion of vowels and consonants. One hardly knows what to make of his state- 
ment (p. 548) that there are Geheimfacher in his verse which it will be the task 
of literary research to unravel; thus Corpus mysticum (in Kammermusik) is an 
acrostic reading ‘Gertrud Stéhr’. Curious rather than convincing are his 
detailed interpretations (pp. 106-7 and elsewhere) of his onomatopoeic devices 
in such early poems as Die Fléte, Die Posaune, Die Trommel (in Boot in der 
Bucht). Intarsia aus Vokalen (p. 141) and Ode an die Buchstaben are other 
problematic examples. All this juggling with words is part of Weinheber’s 
obsession that his mastery of language derives from his inborn mastery of 
phonetics; “Ich bin mehr Sprachkiinstler als Dichter,’ he says (p. 180). ‘Ich 
miéchte von der Physis des Atemzuges ausgehen.’ It is in the strength of this 
conviction that he continually refers to his fellow poets as Analphabeten; still 
more so are publishers and university lecturers (p. 141). 

The turn in Weinheber’s fortunes came in 1934 with the publication of 
Adel und Untergang. The book takes over the best poems of his earlier volumes; 
but Weinheber claims (p. 111) that “eine feste zyklische Fiihrung’ links the 
apparently heterogeneous elements of the collection. Adel und Untergang 
was a Haupttreffer, and from now on to his death in 1945 Weinheber was the 
poet of the day. It would be unfair to stress the date of publication, and his 
editor is no doubt as wise in eliminating Heil Hitler where it occurs in the 
Briefe as he was in expurgating the Nazi poems (Dem Fiihrer, etc.) from the 
later verse volumes (see p. 810, vol. IV of Samtliche Werke). But the editor 
has obviously had difficulty in his selection of letters. Apart from Will 
Vesper there is no name that will be known in this country till we come to 
p. 419, where there is a short letter to Professor August Closs, who had sent 
the poet an essay written for Germanisch-Romanische Monatshefte. It is amusing 
that Weinheber says he would rather have had the work ‘mehr philologisch 
betont’; he is referring to his ‘pioneer’ juggling with vowels and consonants; 
as, for instance, that the R in Rad signifies rotation. There follows one letter 
to Wilhelm Schafer and others to Hermann Pongs; but there are none to 
Weinheber’s declared friends Agnes Miegel, Bérries von Miinchhausen, Kol- 
benheyer and Heinz Kindermann. On the whole these Briefe are disap- 
pointing, full of information though some of them are. Of the man the 
picture presented is unpleasant; we see him in his later years soaked with 
alcohol (p. 205) and in the last straits of disease and yet saying: ‘My 
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only relief is wine.’ A glaring light on his character is thrown by such a 
statement (p. 467) as: ‘Ich bin ein unterspannter Mann, brauche . . . nicht 
nur Drogen (Wein), sondern auch seelische Anfeuerungen (Frauen). Meine 
Frau versteht das.’ It is perhaps charitable to think that there is some atone- 
ment for his moral weakness in the suffering revealed in the 1945 letters, 
when the Russians were bombarding Vienna and he put an end to his saga 
by an overdose of morphia. 


J. BITHELL 
Paignton 


Theodor Kramer: Vom Schwarzen Wein. Ausgewahlte Gedichte. Heraus- 
gegeben von Michael Guttenbrunner. Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag. 1956. 
111 pp. DM 7. 


Readers of German Life and Letters require no introduction to Theodor 
Kramer, eight of whose poems appeared in a recent number, together with 
a short article on his life and work. The claims advanced for this ‘neglected 
Austrian poet’ by Mr Harry Zohn are fully substantiated by the present 
selection of poems; it extends from Die Gaunerzinke of 1928, Kramer’s first 
published collection, to the still unpublished sequence Lob der Verzweiflung. 

Theodor Kramer belongs to a vernacular tradition that goes back to Villon. 
His affinities, among German poets of our time, are with Bertolt Brecht and 
Jesse Thoor (pseudonym for Peter Héfler), both of whom also suffered the 
irony of exile and wrote some of their best work in spite of it. By their very 
nature, these three poets were bound to resist assimilation to an alien soil and 
climate; yet their roots were strong enough to bear transplantation. 

This very strength may appear paradoxical. Theodor Kramer writes in his 
own person, and his person is the highly individualistic one of a bohemian 
and an outsider. Yet the frankness and directness with which he does so 
point to a rare lack of self-consciousness and self-love, due to the awareness 
that he speaks for others as much as for himself. ‘Ich bitt’ dich, Gott, vergiss 
mich’, he writes in his Bittlied. His sense of fellowship with the humble and 
afflicted everywhere is something quite different from the ideological identi- 
fication of many contemporaries with the political Left. Kramer’s poetry, 
unlike Brecht’s, is entirely free from protest and from propaganda. His 
sympathy embraces even the unadventurous ‘bourgeois’: 


Griisst sie, weil wir alles haben, 
was ein Mensch nur haben kann: 
Freude an den schénen Gaben, 
Mitleid mit dem armen Mann. 


Kramer's poetry is earthy, sensuous, tough and often scurrilous; it can be 
bitter too, but its bitterness is mitigated by a persistent delight in the created 
world. “Gut ist Harte, gut ist Freude’, is how Kramer puts it in a poem. 

His limitations are the obvious ones of his medium, which permits very 
little formal experiment; but, as Herr Guttenbrunner points out, the ‘barrel 
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organ’ on which he is content to play is a ‘gigantic’ one, with a range and 
repertoire astonishingly wide for such an instrument. His war poems alone — 
and it would seem that both his style and his attitude to life owe much to the 
early experience of war —are unique by virtue of their uncompromising 
realism. There can be little doubt about the truth of Kramer’s own assertion 
in his Trinklied vorm Abgang: 


Lasst in der Runde gehn den Wein, 
horcht, wie die Zeit verrinnt; 

die Menschen werden schwicher sein 
wenn wir vergangen sind. 


MICHAEL HAMBURGER 
Reading 


Stundentrommel vom Heiligen Berg Athos. By Erhart Kastner. Im Insel- 
Verlag. 1956. 244 pp. 

Erhart Kastner, very definitely not to be confused with Erich Kastner, has 
been described as a ‘writer of rather exquisite prose’. The undertone of 
disapproval contained in these words is justified when we read sentences like 
‘ich hatte das Gefiihl, drei oder vier Stunden geschlafen zu haben, als mein 
Schlafboot ins Seichte geriet’. But he is a good enough artist to be excused 
for very occasionally writing for effect. As an artist he enjoys manipulating 
and experimenting with language; he is just as conscious of his skill but also 
just as conscientious as is a good artisan. Above all he has the very great gift 
of being able to convey to others the impression which he himself has enjoyed 
at some sight; and he sees like a painter: “Die Luft feucht, almenfeucht, wie 
es im Siiden sonst nie ist, und droben schlug die Nachmittagssonne Bahnen 
durch die Schattenraume des Bergs.’ Again and again Kastner strikes a 
poetic note, finds a brilliant formulation for an interesting, sometimes for a 
paradoxical thought. He also has an excellent sense of humour. In fact, this 
is a most enjoyable book and a book which gains very much indeed through 
being read aloud. 

It was during the North African campaign that Kastner came to appreciate 
the magic of the Mediterranean landscape and of a way of life so different from 
his own. He made his reputation with several books dealing with these. In 
this one, which describes his experiences among the monastic settlements on 
Mount Athos, he shows that he is not only an artist at handling the language 
but that he also has that most unusual ability of leaving his own psychological 
‘climate’ at home when he travels, which allows him to understand more 
fully — with his heart as well as with his head — the strange surroundings in 
which he finds himself. He is fascinated by the spectacle of a way of life where 
an answer is sought to the problems puzzling mankind along paths diametri- 
cally opposed to those which are followed in Western Europe. ‘Es ist wohl so, 
dass der Athos der eigentlich antifaustische Ort ist. Faust, der nur forschend 
und wirkend zu sich kommt, nur in der Unrast: Faust ist hier keine Gestalt.’ 
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and He realizes that this path too can lead to a valid answer, valid for Christians 
le — and Europeans. And he makes the reader appreciate this. 
the Nicotas SOLLOHUB 
re Winchester 
tion 

Alfred Mombert: Briefe an Richard und Ida Dehmel. Ausgewahlt und ecingeleitet von 
Hans Wolffheim. Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur 
in Mainz, in Kommission bei Franz Steiner Verlag, Wicsbaden. 1956. 187 pp. 

DM 15.60. 

ER When the Insel-Verlag was ordered by the Gestapo to destroy the volumes of 
Mombert’s poetry which it held in stock, his letters in the Dehmel-Archiv 
were overlooked. Professor Wolffheim has therefore been able, from these 
archives and elsewhere, to enrich the literary historian’s printed sources by 

asel- his scholarly edition of a correspondence covering nearly half a century, a 
period of great moment in German history and literature. The letters begin 

has in 1894, and the last was written to Ida Dehmel a few weeks before Mombert’s 

e of death in 1942 at the age of seventy, only five months after his release from a 

like concentration camp. He had gone to friends in Switzerland where, like the 

nein three outstanding German literary figures of his generation, George, Rilke 
used and Thomas Mann, he lies buried. 

ting In 1894 Mombert introduced himself to Dehmel (addressed as “Verehrter 

also Dichter’) in a tone of admiration and reverence, enclosing a copy of his first 

gift volume of verses. Dehmel repaid the reference to his own Aber die Liebe as 

»yed ‘wunderreich’ by calling the younger poet a “Wunderknabe’, and this climate 

wie of enthusiasm prevailed, at least on Mombert’s part, until Dehmel died in 

nen 1920 and afterwards in the correspondence with his widow. There is, how- 
es a ever, one remarkable exception in the stream of eulogistic utterances. Only 
ora} a few wecks after the first exchange of letters Dehmel is begged not to publish 
this his poem Venus Regina, which bears the unmistakable signs of “Nerven- 

yugh abspannung und Uberarbeitung’, and Mombert then proceeds to tear the 
poem to pieces in a passage of devastating criticism which should be read by 

ciate all addicts to stylistic analysis. One can only wish that Mombert had written 
rom more in the same vein, for this letter reveals a critical independence and a fine 

. In ear that might have furnished us with valuable commentaries on contemporary 

$s on poetry if he had not felt that he possessed no gift for prose writing. His exhor- 

uage tation to Dehmel to read his poetry aloud, and thus avoid the writing of such 
gical a line as the one beginning ‘denn du da, du da’, is an example of courageous 
nore bluntness which Dehmel did not take amiss, and the letter should be studied 
xs in in conjunction with the older poet’s lengthy reply in which he put up a good- 

here humoured defence of his poem (see Richard Dehmel: Ausgewahlte Briefe, I, 

etri- 179ff ). 

il so, So far as his own poetic outlook is concerned, Mombert has one or two 

rend illuminating things to say, but he had little communication with his literary 

talt.’ contemporaries, apart from the Dehmels, and it cannot be said that there is 
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much to be gleaned from his letters about the stirring age in which he lived. 
His style is somewhat disconnected and vaguely allusive, and the impression 
conveyed of a man self-centred in his visonary world is reinforced by his 
constant quotation from, or reference to, his own volumes of verse. 

Dehmel’s reputation stood high in his day, and though it has not passed 
the test of the years it may yet experience a revival. It is more doubtful 
whether Mombert’s cosmic or planetary flights of imagination, lacking in 
variety and monotonous in repetition, can recapture even their former limited 
appeal. Those who are familiar with the poetry of Dehmel will be aware of 
the significant part played by his wife in his life and work both before and 
after their marriage. Jethro Bithell, who was instrumental in bringing part 
of the Dehmel archives to safety in Britain, contributed an informative 
article, “Stefan George and Ida Coblenz’ to the Festschrift for Professor Wil- 
loughby in 1952. ‘Frau Isi’, as she was called, was indeed, in the words of 
Mombert, ‘die besungenste Frau der neueren Zeit’, for she also inspired Stefan 
George, to say nothing of Mombert himself. She comes into the limelight 
in the latter’s letters to her, and in the few of her own which are here included. 
A woman who meant so much to three such different poets must have been, 
to say the least, an unusual person, and it is to be hoped that we shall one day 
have a monograph devoted to her. No one would be more qualified to pro- 
vide this than Professor Wolff heim, whose Introduction to the present volume 
is informative, lucid and admirably supplemented by an apparatus of notes 
which are of more than ad hoc interest. 

WILLIAM ROSE 

London 


Verrat im XX. Jahrhundert. By Margaret Boveri. Hamburg: Rowohlts 
deutsche Enzyklopiadie. 1956. Vols. No. 23 and 24. DM 1.90 each. 


These two slim paper-backed volumes may elude attention, but are well 
worth buying and deserve close study. The greatest attraction is not merely 
the circumstance that the authoress deals with several July 20th groups, 
analyses over a dozen intriguing figures from King Leopold to Otto John, 
and discusses such topical phenomena as the secret service, resistance move- 
ments and ‘collaboration’. Miss Boveri's signal merit lies in her demonstration 
of a far-reaching intellectual, legal and political development started by the 
French Revolution and modified and intensified by men like Hitler and 
Stalin: an almost universal process whereby allegiance to monarchs was 
replaced by self-identification with the nation-state and the subsequent 
ideological alignments, so that Eugene of Savoy's service with the Emperor 
against his own countrymen was considered proper in his own century, 
despicable throughout the First World War, while after the second we 
might ask instinctively which creed or way of life the general had actually 
been fighting for. The result of these momentous changes, Miss Boveri 
further demonstrates, is a disquieting fluctuation and combination of loyalties, 
more distrust, more passion, and far more misunderstanding. 
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But the authoress keeps her head. Her style is refreshingly unpretentious 
and free from imprecisions, and though she draws on personal experience and 
a wealth of research, she refrains from explaining the inexplicable, as in the 
case of Pétain and Canaris. On the July 20th groups, however, she shows us 
new facets. She no longer wastes time on a rebuttal of the cliché that all 
‘Junkers’ and all German generals were Nazis until Stalingrad, but she makes 
a distinction between men of the older generation like Goerdeler, Beck, 
Oster and von Hassell, who were against Hitler and plotting almost from the 
start yet were ridden with scruples and lacked conspiratorial talents, and a 
younger disenchanted and more adaptable generation embodied by Stauffen- 
berg, who unhesitatingly carried their plans to a spectacular though bitter end. 

By and large Britain has been spared similar predicaments since Cromwell; 
how much one can be intellectually separated from the experience of others 
is aptly illustrated by Miss Boveri's story that before the war Goerdeler 
managed to inform the Foreign Office of a conspiracy to get rid of Hitler, 
upon which Sir Robert Vansittart brushed it aside with the shocked remark: 
‘But that is treason!’ 

H. H. WEIL 
London 


Heinrich von Kleist: The Prince of Homburg. Translated by Charles E. Passage. 
New York: The Liberal Arts Press. 1955. 83 pp. 75 cents. 


Informative and detailed as it is in other respects — especially with regard to 
Kleist’s historical sources and the literary influences which can be detected or 
surmised in Homburg — Professor Passage’s Introduction tells us next to nothing 
about the difficult task of translating the play, his purpose in undertaking it or 
the principles that guided him. It is clear from the version itself that he has 
aimed at literal accuracy and at a diction close to the usage of our time; and 
he has retained the peculiarities of Kleist’s blank verse, to the extent of re- 
producing the metrical irregularity of certain lines. Since, on the other hand, 
he has substantially reduced the number of scenes — from ten to three in Act II, 
for instance — he may also have had the stage in mind. 

If this procedure appears somewhat inconsistent, it is partly because of 
Professor Passage’s own statement in his Introduction that 


Only in the language is there a serious blemish in the work. And here 
there is a paradox, for the glowing splendour of Kleist’s dramatic invention 
in scene after varied scene is achieved in the face of crabbed blank verse, 
crabbed sentence structure, and diction that rarely transcends conventional 
eighteenth-century propriety .. . the text contains not a single passage 
that is poetically memorable out of context. 


The reviewer disagrees with that judgment. In verse drama at any rate, 
eighteenth-century propriety demanded the very rhetorical and extraneously 
poetical effects which it was Kleist’s great merit as a dramatist to discard; but 
if Professor Passage thinks otherwise, it is difficult to understand why he did 
not avail himself of the freedom to adapt Kleist’s diction accordingly. 
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Such an adaptation would have permitted him to make his version either 
more consistently ‘poetic’ — in the sense in which he understands the word — 
or more consistently colloquial than it is; and enabled him to avoid the only 
serious flaw that mars its excellence. As a literal rendering of what Kleist 
wrote, it could hardly be bettered; but this literalness has been achieved at 
the expense of purity and congruity of diction. Thus in Act I, lines 204 and 
205: 


HOHENZOLLERN: The clock strikes twelve, and here we stand and chatter. 
THE PRINCE (musing): Yes, you are right there. Let us go to bed. 


There is no good reason why an American translator should not choose to 
render any work whatever in an American idiom; but if Homburg can say 
‘youare right there’, Hohenzollern is obliged to say ‘It’s twelve o'clock’. For the 
same reason, the Kurfiirst’s monologue in Act V — a rare concession on Kleist’s 
part to eighteenth-century propriety — should not have been followed by 
these words addressed to the servants: 


Run down and ask, as though on your own hook, 


What's going on at the City Hall. 


Yet merely to preserve the sense and flow of such an original, as Professor 
Passage has certainly succeeded in doing, is a very considerable achievement. 
One hopes that his translation will be both widely read and performed in the 
English-speaking countries. 

MICHAEL HAMBURGER 
Reading 


R. M. Rilke, Selected Poems with English Translations. By C.F. MacIntyre. Univer- 


sity of California Press/Cambridge University Press. 1956. 147 pp. 10s. 6d. 


This bilingual volume of 50 poems from Rilke’s middle period (originally 
published in California in 1940) is rather more the work of a poet than of a 
scholar; herein, Mr C. A. MacIntyre differs from the privileged purveyor-in- 
chief of Rilke’s poems in England, Mr J. B. Leishman. By which of the two 
Rilke has been better served is perhaps an open question. Mr Maclntyre 
offers a very fair selection from Das Buch der Bilder and both parts of Neue 
Gedichte (he has frankly no use for the poet’s later work, which he dismisses 
as ‘mystical’). Mr Macintyre is clearly a writer of taste and sensibility, who 
has travelled widely and studied in situ a number of Rilke’s buildings, animals 
and other objects. In the best of his versions in this book, the originals seem 
to me to have been faithfully transmitted in an authentic English poetic idiom. 
These include, for example, “Before the Summer Rain’: 


Suddenly in the park from all the green, 

one knows not what, but something real is gone: 
one feels it coming, silent and unseen, 

toward the window. Urgently and strong, 
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out of the wood the dotterel implores — 
until one thinks of Saint Jerome: such zeal 
and loneliness rise in one voice, which shall 
be answered when the rain begins to pour. 


Now the walls and pictures of the room 
grow dim, as if pushed suddenly away, 
as if they dared not hear the words we say. 


And on the faded hangings falls the chilled 
uncertain light of afternoon: the gloom 
in which one felt so frightened, as a child. 


—and others such as “The Knight’, ‘Madness’, ‘Autumn’, parts of ‘From a 
Stormy Night’, ‘Roman Sarcophagi’, “A Woman’s Fate’, ‘Blue Hydrangeas’, 
‘The Alchemist’, “The Insane’, ‘Faded’ and “The Buddha in the Glory’. In 
some cases too much damage has been done by sacrifice of the rhyme and/or 
(more needlessly) the rhythm. Imagery, in a poem, does not always speak 
for itself: the prosody is often its origin and half its point. Mr MacIntyre 
has compromised, however, by extensive and skilful use of half-rhyme (zeal, 
shall; chilled, child) with preservation of full rhyme at structurally important 
points. 

The volume is uneven in quality, and marred by a number of misunder- 
standings of the German, of which I list the more important examples: 


(p. 33) ‘,.. Their slightest feelings they must analyse, 
And all their words have got the common tune’ 


will unfortunately not do at all for what Rilke has written (in ‘Der Einsame’): 
‘alleinlassen’ here means not ‘leave untouched’ but ‘leave by itself’, and “be- 
wohnt’ is not ‘gewohnt’. (P. 63): ‘kreist’ has been mistaken for ‘kreisst’; the 
resulting image of a pregnant Buddha is remarkable enough, but not Rilke’s — 
unless, indeed, the latter intends an Empsonian ambiguity. (In the same 
poem, by the way, I think ‘cat’ an unlikely interpretation of “Tier’.) (P. 67): 
‘schon im Vergleich’ has nothing whatever to do with ‘in sure accord’, 
nor (p. 107) ‘wie auf Stufen’ with ‘running down the scale’, which destroys 
this observation of falling leaves. (P. 113): ‘bewog’ is not ‘bewegte’. (P. 121): 
‘noch einmal’ is not ‘nicht einmal’ — this mistake destroys the sense of the 
poem. 

The introduction and notes, disarmingly if self-consciously unacademic, 
contain a certain amount of pertinent comment and information. Mr 
MacIntyre indulges occasionally in metrical analyses of the more futile kind 
(‘There are several t’s in the first stanza’) and his style, possibly under the 
influence of Rilke’s, is very richly favoured with metaphor (*...a man 
condemned to live, not in a poetic water-colour dabbling at existence, but 
in the deep and irrevocable burin strokes on the copper-plate of reality. This 
is autumn with its fullness and fruitfulness contrasted with the thin husks 
which the poet was stuffing in his mental belly during this period. Many 
times the prophccies in the last stanza have smitten me on the nose of stoical 
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fortitude, yet left me undismayed, and primarily because there is a strong 
ringing overtone which sounds in the reader’s ear. . .’). 
F. D. LuKE 


Manchester 


Und fiihren, wohin du nicht willst. Bericht einer Gefangenschaft. By Helmut 
Gollwitzer. Fischer Biicherei. 1954. DM 1.90. 


The author is a Protestant theologian and priest. He served in the German 
army, Was captured in 1945 and spent the next five years in Russian captivity. 
To describe these years he has chosen the form of a diary, the diary of his 
spiritual even more than of his physical experiences. Indeed, while sensational 
descriptions of inhumanity do occur, they provide only the stage setting for 
his actions. These led him first to see both the Germans and the Russians in 
their true nature as human beings rather than as the heroes or monsters 
painted by propaganda; they also led him to write this, one of the most 
valuable books inspired by the war. 

Among the interesting problems it tackles is this: how can the prisoner of 
a totalitarian régime overcome physical suffering and the mental torture of 
fear and uncertainty: Gollwitzer, like many others, overcame his human 
weakness by Christian faith and practice; others collapsed physically or moral- 
ly. He makes those who have never had to face this problem feel very humble 
indeed. 

He also reminds us that the bulk of Hitler’s soldiers were not bestial Nazis; 
that many of them realized that, despite their own decency, they had a share, 
however small, in the guilt of the régime. It is curious to note how superficial 
the Nazi ‘philosophy’ actually proved to be and how miserably it failed when 
it came to supporting the morale of a man who was ‘up against it’. 

Particularly interesting is his “Auseinandersetzung’ with Marxism and 
Communism. He had had left-wing sympathies in his youth; now he had the 
opportunity of studying Marxism in theory and practice in greater detail. It 
is to his very great credit that he did so, and that he did it objectively, getting 
down to the real meaning of things beneath the surface, behind the slogans 
from either side. In many Russians he found wickedness and cruelty but he 
found kindheartedness and compassion in very many more. The real evil 
lay in the system. Despite his grim experiences he tried to understand the 


appeal which Communism exerts on the minds of so many honest and intel- 


ligent people. He came out a true anti-communist, a true one because he 
knew what he was talking about. 

This book ought to be given to every student of politics, to every newspaper 
reader so as to remind them not to argue merely on the basis of abstract 
theory nor merely on the evidence of selected facts. 

NIcoLas SOLLOHUB 


Winchester 





Heir 
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Mérike in seiner Welt. By Manfred Koschlig. Stuttgart: Verlag Solitude. 1954. 


DM 18. 


There have been books before which sought to illuminate the life and work 
of a great man by reproducing, and arranging in significant order, a number 
of photographs, manuscripts and other documents. Some of these, like the 
Wahl-Kippenberg-Beutler volume Goethe und seine Welt, have been notably 
successful; others, like a recently published work on Storm, considerably 
less so. It is, however, safe to say that there has never been a book of this 
kind which has seemed as completely an organic whole, or, indeed, made 
such a pleasing impression on the eye, as Mérike in seiner Welt. Dr Koschlig 
seems to be that rare bird, a passionate ‘Archivar’ endowed with an equal 
understanding of poetry and the visual arts. His arrangement of ‘exhibits’, 
from Morike’s drawing of a little fir-tree which opens the book (‘Ein Tannlein 
griinet wo...) to the ivory miniature of St Veronica which ends it, is 
governed by impeccable taste and succeeds in conveying at once the course 

of Mirike’s life and the pattern of his personality, its unique blend of spiritual 
greatness and conscious Philistinism. The promise of the title is kept, and we 
are given ‘Morike in his world’: the outer world of nineteenth-century 
Swabia, presented in contemporary prints and photographs, many of them 
from Morike’s own collection; the world of art and book-production (there 
are many fascinating reproductions of contemporary illustrations of Mérike’s 
work and contemporary portraits of his family and friends); and also the 
poet's strange and poetic inner world, the world of Wispel and the ‘Secure 
Man’, presented in drawings, poems and letters. Above all, the book is of 
inestimable value to all Mérike-scholars because it reproduces a host of 
manuscripts of unpublished poems, or of published poems in inaccessible 
early versions. Dr Koschlig’s notes are accurate, helpful and unobtrusively 
informative throughout. 

This book seems to me an indispensable adjunct to all Mérike-studies; but 
it will also appeal irresistibly to all who are interested in the literature and 
the culture of nineteenth-century Germany. 

S. S. PRAWER 
Birmingham 


Heinrich Heine. Two Studies of his Thought and Feeling. By William Rose. O.U.P. 


1956. 18s. 


This welcome book consists of two essays on subjects of vital importance to 
all students of Heine’s work — his social and political thought, and his involved 
relation to Judaism. It treats these subjects with an urbanity and scholarship 
that contrast most favourably with the pretentious wafflings into which 
Heine seems so often to tempt his biographers. 
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The conclusions Professor Rose reaches are, in themselves, incontrovertible. 
Heine, we learn, was ‘not a consistent thinker’ (23); his ‘statements were open 
to varying interpretations’ (23); ‘passages to which one looks for enlighten- 
ment either on factual data or on the core of his thought, are often too 
allusive for precise interpretation’ (31). The heart of the matter, for Professor 
Rose, seems to be this: 


For all his keen insight into the essential significance of the social and 
political movements of the day, he gave rein to his poetic feeling even 
when writing prose. He did not develop his views with the logical 
precision to be expected of the sociologist or political thinker. (37) 


That is well said, and one would now expect Professor Rose to go on to analyse 
the peculiar ambiguities and complexities of that ‘poetic feeling’ which he 
contrasts again and again with straightforward social or political thought. 
Indeed, he seems himself to point to the need for such analysis: 


Prose and poetry must be considered together if we are to avoid the 
cardinal error of demanding that consistent and constructive political 
thought shall be adopted as a criterion in assessing a mind and tempera- 
ment which . . . were intrinsically those of a poet. (93) 


But here his book disappoints. Prose and poetry have in fact been ‘considered 
together’ only in the sense that we are given prose-summaries of a few poems 
or passages from poems, and the suggestion that verse-form tended to tempt 
Heine into ‘a more forthright mode of expression’ than he liked to adopt in 
prose. Those gradations of tone, subtle changes of attitude, ambivalences of 
‘experienced thought’ which reveal themselves in the interaction of images 
and symbols, as well as in the interplay of speech-rhythms and metre, receive 
scant consideration. This seems to me a sad omission in a book which opens 
with the complaint that “German literary criticism . . . tends to concern itself 
with ideas rather than aesthetic values’ (p. v) and wishes to see Heine's 
stature assessed by his “poetic achievement’ rather than his ‘reasoning and 
outlook’. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the least satisfactory portions of this 
otherwise excellent book are those which deal with Heine’s poems. Professor 
Rose manages, for instance, to discuss Deutschland, ein Wintermarchen without 
even glancing at the astonishing scene in which the poet attacks in his dream 
the bones of the Magi in Cologne Cathedral and wakes up to find that he 
has injured — himself (a scene of the greatest importance in assessing Heine's 
complex attitude towards tradition, ‘reaction’ and Christianity). In the same 
way, we find Heine’s ‘Jewish feeling’ discussed without so much as a mention 
of Der Apollogott, which seems to many of us the most disturbing and success- 
ful presentation of his ambivalent feeling about the Jewish people and his 
own connection with it. 

The ‘Select Bibliography’ seems just a little too select: room might have 
been found, for instance, for the works of Professor Liptzin of New York, 
who has spoken with such authority (in Germany’s Stepchildren and elsewhere) 
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Or 


~~ 


of Heine's ‘Jewish feeling’, or for Freud’s remarks on the same subject in 
Witz und seine Beziehung zum Unbewussten. 

Nothing, however, can obscure the solid worth of Professor Rose’s book. 
Here the English reader finds, at last, a sober, accurate and attractively written 
account of Heine’s views, at different periods of his life, on Napoleon, Louis 
Philippe, Marx, Lassalle, the French and English political systems, German 
liberalism and nationalism, the monarchy, the ‘aristocratic bourgeoisie’, 
socialism and communism, and on Jews and Judaism. Future biographers 
will be deeply grateful to Professor Rose, and so will all those who want to 
learn more of Heine's constant and unavailing efforts to find a cause with 
which he could wholeheartedly identify himself. 

S. S. PRAWER 
Birmingham 


Romanticism and the Art of Translation. Studies in Honor of Edwin Hermann 
Zeydel. Ed. by G. F. Merkel. Princeton: University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1956. vili.+267 pp. 36s. 


A glance at Professor Zeydel’s list of publications appended to the volume, 
totalling 34 books and 169 articles and select reviews, makes it easy to under- 
stand why a distinguished group of scholars should want to honour his sixtieth 
birthday with a Festschrift. Professor Zeydel has obviously done a great deal 
to further German studies and to foster an interest in German culture in the 
United States, for his books not only include the fruits of his own research, 
but also translations from the German, both of classics and works of a topical 
nature, as well as text-books for introductory study of the German language. 

For this Festschrift two themes have been selected round which the studies 
are to be grouped: Romanticism, and the Art of Translation; both themes 
pay tribute to two of Professor Zeydel’s main interests. Not all articles, 
however, fall strictly within the compass of these two themes. In a valuable 
analysis of the final scene in Faust, for instance, Stuart Atkins throws light on 
the various interpretations which can be placed upon it; he stresses its funda- 
mental anti-transcendentalism which is created by irony and ambiguity. In 
Professor Atkins’s view, this scene is an extension of Faust’s own earthly 
experience rather than a description of an experience of the world beyond. 
Eternity can be apprehended only through symbols of this world. Paul 
Gleis’s essay on “Urjan (Parzival, Book X): from Wolfram von Eschenbach 
to Hans Sachs, Hebel und Schinderhannes’ is an attempt to trace the motif of 
a hoax perpetrated by ‘a witty wanderer’ on ‘a rich and haughty citizen whose 
horse is stolen by the rogue from under him’. If, by a study of this motif, 
medieval writers are to be linked with Hans Sachs and with more modern 
ones, a much more systematic investigation would have been necessary to 
make the argument at all convincing. Dr Anton Gail contributes a short 
survey on the influence of Latin literature in the age of Augustus on German 
literature around 1800; he is able to show that, even in an age of enthusiasm 
for Greece, Roman culture was not ignored. Victor Lange has written a. 
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pleasant general essay on Mérike in which he stresses MGrike’s essentially 
poetic nature and his peculiar position in German literature as well as the 
close intermingling between play and reality in his work. 

The volume, however, contains three articles specifically devoted to Roman- 
tic schemes. Raymond Immerwahr examines anew the complicated question 
of the concept of Romanticism and its general validity. Basing his argument 
on Friedrich Schlegel’s 116th Athenaeum fragment, he views Romanticism as 
being primarily ‘a psychological and artistic process, a way in which the 
imagination reacted to experience and expressed itself in creative or critical 
writing’. It must, in fact, be seen as ‘a unified but complex activity of the 
imagination’. The other two essays are concerned with more detailed prob- 
lems than the relations between “German Romanticism and the unity of the 
imagination’. Melitta Gerhard places Friedrich Schlegel’s essay on Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre in the context of Romantic poetic theory and of the relations 
between Goethe and the Romantics, while Marianne Thalmann writes on the 
role which Tieck assigns to the poet in his work and traces how his attitude to 
the poet’s place in the world developed. 

Among the articles devoted to translation Justus Rosenberg’s philosophical 
inquiry into the aspects of mental activity involved in translation is of a 
general kind. B. Q. Morgan, on the other hand, gives us the benefit of a long 
and distinguished experience as a translator: he analyses the difficulties of 
translating feminine rhymes into English while George C. Schoolfield’s 
investigation into a translation of Rilke’s from the Swedish, the translation of 
Gustav Fréding’s poem Narkissos, throws light on an important motif in 
Rilke’s poetry. John R. Sinnema adds a note on a German source of a Middle 
Dutch poem Der Zotten ende der Narren Scip, a version of Sebastian Brant’s 
Das Narrenschiff of which Professor Zeydel had himself produced a verse 
translation. This Festschrift is thus a testimony to the wide interests of Professor 
Zeydel and of American scholarship. As a book, like most other Festschriften, 
it is too heterogeneous a collection of essays to be read as a whole; indeed, 
since seven essays are in English and four in German it allows the reader to 
reflect upon the difference in tone which learned publications in either language 
inevitably assume as a result of the character of their linguistic medium. And 
such reflections must have been at the very root of Professor Zeydel’s work. 

H. S. REIss 
London 


‘German Romantic Literature. By Ralph Tymms. London: Methuen. 1955. 25s. 
The Political Thought of the German Romantics. By H. S. Reiss. Blackwell’s 


Political Texts. Oxford: Blackwell. 1955. 


‘Die Romantik muss iiberwunden werden’ that former great protagonist of 
German Romanticism, Fritz Strich, declared in a chastened mood. For he 
recognized the movement for what it was: a glorification of man’s irrational 
instincts, the surrender to uninhibited feeling to which the National Socialists 
had given full vent with such disastrous results for mankind. In their perpetual 
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yearning and striving, in their refusal to look life in the face, in their addiction 
to the improbable and bizarre, in their love of self-destructive irony and mock- 
ery, their proclivity for the mystic and metaphysical, in their praise of ‘holy 
ineffable night’, and their denigration of the day (Aufklarung), the Romantics 
were often dull and tiresome and sometimes absurd. Much of this Professor 
Tymms grants freely, and on his own showing the Romantic Movement has 
produced little of permanent value: a translation of Shakespeare, an Anthology 
of Folk Songs, the Fairy Tales of Grimm, two books of criticism by the 
Brothers Schlegel, some short stories of de la Motte Fouqué and Hoffmann 
(and here it is the music of Offenbach rather than the text which has ensured 
their popularity). Only in music did Romanticism attain supreme excellence 
(in that direct presentation of feeling in a medium where the ‘Stoft’ is itself 
negligible) and since poetry was for the Romantics the greater poetry the 
nearer it approached to music, to some measure in the lyric, borne as it was 
throughout the world on the ‘wings of song’. 

Perhaps, as Professor Tymms sagely remarks, the achievement of Ro- 
manticism lies in its very lack of achievement! ‘Die romantische Poesie’, 
says Friedrich Schlegel, ‘ist eine progressive .. . Poesie.’ It is never “vollendet’. 
That was Goethe’s chief quarrel with it, that for all their great talents these 
young men would not stay their imaginative flights and, pausing awhile, give 
shape to their fantasies. ‘No one chooses to understand’, as he was telling Zelter 
in 1808, ‘that the highest and unique function of nature and art is the making 
of form.’ In this they failed completely, he maintained. 

They just squandered away the immense intellectual and emotional capital 
they had inherited, comprising the greatest literary period of modern times. 
‘Forcierte Talente’ he called them, implying that they grew in an artificial, 
hot-house atmosphere, not naturally and spontaneously. And that is the 
impression the work of most of them still makes today; paradoxically their 
unreality becomes their ultimate reality. “Romantic philosophy is used to 
justify portentously this inadequacy’, Professor Tymms writes, ‘this dis- 
satisfaction with the world as it is, and the consequent escape into fantasy.’ 

This too was their failure as political philosophers, as Dr Reiss freely 
acknowledges in his most useful selection of passages from their writings, 
just this ‘escape into fantasy’. Which is not, of course, to deny their importance 
for modern thought. But as in literature, so too in political science, in religion, 
in philosophy, they put the clock back: they were indirectly responsible for 
the Oxford Movement, for the neo-Catholic revival, for the aberrations of 
spurious Gothic architecture, for the vagaries of totalitarian utopias from 
Novalis to Hitler, for the recrudescence of blatant nationalism, that bane of 
the modern world. ‘Developing an idea first put forward by Herder the 
German Romantics saw this ideal order in feudal society and therefore 
glorified the Middle Ages.’ In this key sentence Dr Reiss sums up the social 
and political thought of the German Romanticists. Fichte’s Reden and his 
Naturrecht, Novalis’s Die Christenheit oder Europa, Adam Miiller’s Staatskunst, 
Schleiermacher’s Vorlesungen iiber den Staat, Savigny’s Vom Beruf unsrer Zeit 
all put one nail after another into the coffin of the trinity, Liberty, Equality, 
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Fraternity. Collectively and singly they bear the responsibility for the fascist 
state and for that most false and dangerous myth of the German master race, 


L. A. WILLOUGHBY 
London 


Pfisters Miihle. By Wilhelm Raabe. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 


Barker Fairley. Duckworth’s German Texts. 1956. 213 pp. 10s. 6d. 


The long-persisting lack of scholarly interest in Raabe is indicated by the fact 
that this is the first critical edition of any of his works to be published in the 
English speaking world for over forty years. Raabe was considered to be an 
old-fashioned writer with untidy habits of composition, and it must be 
admitted that there is some justification for this view if it is assumed that his 
best work was written before his return to Braunschweig in 1870. In recent 
years the revival of interest in Raabe’s works is largely due to the growing 
conviction that his real achievement is to be found among the many works 
written after 1870, consisting almost exclusively of short novels — the form 
in which he was most at home. Professor Fairley sums up this shift of emphasis 
in his Note on the Life and Works of Raabe when he states: “While his popu- 
larity still rests largely on Die Chronik der Sperlingsgasse and Der Hungerpastor 
(1864), his secure reputation — at a much higher level — is beginning to form 
around Stopfkuchen (1891)... .’ 

Pfisters Miihle (1884), though attaining neither the philosophic depth nor 
the sheer technical virtuosity of the latter, has merits of its own which probably 
make it more suitable as an introductory text for students. Professor Fairley’s 
stimulating Introduction (12 pp.) suggests what these merits are in a sensitive 
appreciation both of Raabe’s subtle narrative technique and of the social 
problem presented. The story deals with the intrusion of industry, during 
the ‘Griinderjahre’, into the rural peace of the older Germany: Krickerode 
the sugar-beet factory versus the romantic old mill, whose continuing existence 
is threatened by the former’s malodorous effluvia. The basic situation, as 
Professor Fairley indicates, is not unlike that in Chekhov's Cherry Orchard, 
but while Chekhov concentrates mainly on its pathetic aspect, Raabe shows 
it to us in all its aspects by skilfully portraying the varying reactions of all 
the characters involved with the mill, from the pathetic attachment of the old 
retainer Christine to Adam Asche’s imperturbable realism. 

Professor Fairley underlines the modernity of Raabe’s story-telling, with 
its frequent shifts from present to past and back to present, and considers 
some of the effects of this technique on the reader, whom he advises to take 
the first three chapters slowly and to remember that the narrator Ebert is ‘at 
one and the same time telling his tale and telling how he told it’. It struck me 
while reading this introduction that a student faced with Stopfkuchen (accord- 
ing to Herman Meyer the ‘non plus ultra deutscher Erzahlkunst’) would find 
its complex involvement of time and space much less formidable if he first 
studied the composition of Pfisters Miihle. 
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The notes on the text are concise but cover most of the difficulties presented 
by Raabe’s allusive style (one misprint was noticed: ‘Kalender’ on p. 210 
should be ‘Kalander’). I feel sure that this edition will be welcomed at Univer- 
sity and advanced school level both for its own sake and as an introduction 
to what is best in Raabe. 

E. V. K. Britt 
St. Andrews 
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The Autobiography of 
Gotz von Berlichingen 


Edited with introduction, critical 
apparatus, notes and glossary, by 
H. S. M. Stuart, B.a., PH.D. A new 
critical edition of the autobiography 
of the Knight with the Iron Hand, 
based on a manuscript in Stuttgart 
carefully compared with other 
sources, including the 1731 edition 
used by Goethe in writing his play 
on this subject. 


Demy Svo. 18s. net 
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Pfisters Mihle 


Edited, with introduction, notes and 
vocabulary, by Barker Fairley, M.a., 
LITT.D., Professor of German, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. A humorous 
novel of German country life in the 
last century. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
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Der Ackermann aus Bohmen 


Edited, with introduction, notes and 
glossary, by M. O’C. Walshe, M.A. 
A student’s edition of a famous 
medieval German dialogue between 
Death and The Ploughman. A long 
introduction identifies the author, 
discusses style and language and 
includes notes about manuscripts 
and bibliography. ‘A great deal of 
scholarship has gone into this book.’ 
—SCOTTISH EDUCATHONAL JOURNAL 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 
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The Mediation of Art 


R. HINTON THOMAS 


‘... the most stimulating discussion to 
appear in English since Miss Elizabeth 
Wilkinson’s introduction to Tonio 
Kréger. Mr Thomas selects certain 
major works for careful study, adopting 
with great effect a different angle of 
approach in each chapter. The book 
should be perfectly comprehensible to 
readers ignorant of German, since it is 
not peppered with German quotations.’ 
IDRIS PARRY in THE LISTENER 
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